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BUSIRIS. 


‘Tere are few horses of our day, which in the opinion of the 
writer of this article, are equal to Busiris, the property of General 
Irvine of Philadelphia. Of fine color, being a dark chestnut; of fine 
blood, being out of Grand Duchess, by New York Eclipse; of great 
bone and sinew, being over sixteen hands high, and poney built; of 
great foot and the most unyielding bottom. 

With these properties then Busiris may be placed as a stock horse, 
equal to any of his day. But the question may be asked, has he 
these properties, and upon the answer undoubtedly depends his fame. 

7 v.6 
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His color, figure, size, bone and sinew, are observable to the eye,— 
of these every horseman can judge. His blood is without question, 
being sustained by the customary and undoubted testimony. It is 
then upon his speed and bottom that it may be necessary to treat. 

He was always a colt of great size and had a slight training by his 
owncr, during the spring of his coming three, but was never regularly 
trained until the succeeding fall. THe was then put under the care of 
General Gibson of the army, and trained by Mr. Brightwell of the 
District of Columbia, throughout this training he exhibited great foot 
and the most unyielding bottom, and gave great promise of success in 
the sweepstakes of untried colts of which he was one, and which was 
to come off in the October races over the Washington course. 

On the day of the race he was in good condition and rather the 
favorite of a field of seven very promising colts and fillies. ‘The race 
was two mile heats. Busiris’ rider was ordered not to run for the 
first heat, which was taken by a bay filly belonging to Mr. Burwell 
of Virginia. The time, 4m. 3s. and the nags all well together 
throughout the heat. The course was somewhat heavy, there having 
been a fall of rain the day before. 

All came well to the score on the second bnsty i in which it was ex- 
pected that Busiris would make play. But to the astonishment of his 
friends and the dismay of his backers, he was observed in the first 
quarter of the second round to come down to a common training lope, 
and to leave a gap of full one hundred and fifty yards between him- 
self and the leading nag, Burwell’s mare. This was probably from the 
alarm of the rider, as he was a timid boy and evidently much bewildered. 
Fortunately the trainer was at that part of the course, and rousing 
the boy by a well timed reproof, the whip and spurs were freely ap- 
plied, and the colt made up this enormous gap and had his nose near- 
ly to the flank of the mare when just about making the turn to enter 
the last quarter stretch; here he had to pass through a splash of wa- 
ter and being badly held, made a slip and thereby got off his stroke. 
But a friend of the horse again rallied the boy by a rude blessing, he 
gathered up his horse, applied the persuaders, and ran out the heat 
within fifteen feet of the mare—time of this heat 4m. The entire 
field except these two were distanced. The extraordinary efforts of 
the colt and his great rating in making up this gap, induced a friend 
to measure his leaps when down to his work, and they were found to 
be from twenty-three to twenty-four feet. He cooled off well and 
was ready for another heat, but the race was over and lost, and he 
was taken to his stable. 


The track was heavy from a rain the day before, it is also nearly 
one second over a mile at a rate of two minutes to the mile. In order 
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to ascertain the foot of Busiris in the conflict, we will suppose the 
last round to have been run by the mare in two minutes, (the two 
rounds were run in four minutes,) and from this supposition determine 
approximately the speed of Busiris in making up the gap. 

A mile ran at the rate of two minutes is equal to forty-four feet 
the second. The gap in the estimation of numerous disinterested by- 
standers was not less than one hundred yards, my estimate of the gap 
was greater, but we will take the least; three hundred feet at the rate 
of one mile in two minutes is equal to six and three quarter seconds, 
which after all the disadvantageous circumstances of this last round, of 
the stop in the first quarter and the slip towards the last, gives for 
the time of Busiris in the last round about 1m. 53s. 

He was also known to be fully equal to this from his trial run in 
his training shoes, his friends were therefore not surprised at his per- 
formance in the race, but were justly chagrined at his bad riding. 

But so great was their confidence in him that he was entered in the 
post stake at the Central course, for the fall following at $590 a side 
entrance, four mile heats.. 

He was placed in the hands of a celebrated trainer to be prepared 
for this race, but unfortunately was brought to the score entirely out 
of order. 

Such was the condition of his bowels, that he soiled the track 
throughout his run, as hundreds of living witnesses can testify, and 
yet was able to maintain a place in the heat. He ought then to have 
been withdrawn, but an over confidence in his iron constitution in- 
duced the trainer to start him in the second heat, when after scouring 
throughout the run, he was distanced as might have been expected, 
and in fact as ought to have been expected, during the first heat, from 
his order. 

He was not trained the following spring, but was allowed to cover 
a few mares, and at the end of the season was placed for the purpose 
of preparing him for the fall races, in the hands of Mr. L. K. Van 
Mater of New Jersey, by whom he was brought on the Long Island 
course, where he encountered O’Kelly and Celeste, on the three mile 
day. The first heat was taken by Celeste, the second by O’Kelly, 
for neither of which did Busiris contend. In the third heat he made 
play, and in the third round on the back stretch, passed Celeste then 
O’Kelly, all under whip and spur. On making the last turn, Busiris 
being of great stride, and his rider unacquainted with his movements 
and disposition, (having mounted him for the first time in that race,) 
O’Kelly gained an advantage over him of a length or more, which, 
however, Busiris reduced to a few inches on coming in. 

Jlis rider at the short turn alluded to, fearing his horse from his 
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great strides took a large sweep at this turn, O’Kelly turned short, 
siezed the inside track and gained the advantage stated. ‘The distance 
to the coming in was now too short to recover the lost ground from 
this false step, although it was reduced in the opinion of judges to a 
few inches. 

Though high in flesh, (owing to loss of exercise from being pricked 
in shoeing several days before the race,) he shewed no symptoms of 
distress, but was apparently fresh for a fourth heat and soon cooled ofl. 

On the ensuing spring, (still under the care of Van Mater,) he again 
appeared at the Central course, and was entered for the four mile day. 
The trainer not being able to obtain a suitable rider, he had to take 
one 63lbs. over weight. 

The first heat was won in 8m. 4s. but for this he did not contend. 
The second Busiris made his run opposed to the famous O’Kelly, and 
was evidently a winning horse in the quarter stretch of the last round, 
when he made a false step and lost ground, but rallied and ran O’Kelly 
so close that he was pronounced a winner only by about fifteen inches. 
The time of this heat was 7m. 59s.* After the heat it was found 
that Busiris had cut one of his fore legs to the bone, and had bruised 
the back sinew, and was evidently lamed by the accident. It occurred 
at the time of the false step from an overreach of the hind leg. 

The trainer, Mr. Van Mater of New Jersey, and who has frequent- 
ly said that he has never had so untiring a nag in his hands, wished 
to run him the next heat notwithstanding the accident, but many of 
the friends of General Irvine, who was not himself there, interfered 
and prevailed upon Mr. Van Mater to withdraw him, for fear that the 
violent exercise of another heat, might occasion a lasting defect im 
the injured leg. 

The opinion which this horse had established in his favor, in the 
minds of those who had given any attention to his career, induced 
Messrs. Domnelson and Andrews to obtain him from General Irvine 
and attach him to their stable for the spring races of 1834. 

The first efiort they made with him was on the Washington course 
in May. ‘The longest race for that season on that course was three 
mile heats. He was entered with Tyrant, Sir Whitefoot, Patty Snages 
and Tariff. 

Tariff could not be made to start and the race was therefore with 
the other three. 

‘The 1st heat was won by Busiris in 5m. 48s. The 2nd in 5m. 56s 

He made play only on the second round of each heat, and as the 


* The quickest heat by several seconds, and believed to have been the 
quickest four mile heat that year over the Central course. 
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time of each round was kept independent of the time of each heat, it 
may gratify curiosity to give the time of cach round, as follows: 


First Heatr—Ist round 1m.53s. Seconn Heatr—I1st round 1m. 59s. 





Qnd * Im. 57s. Ynd ‘© Im. 53s. 
3d Im. 58s, 3d “© =m. 04s. 
Total 5m. 48s. Total 5m. 56s. 


Busiris’ fore leg, the one injured in the race at Baltimore, with 
O’Kelly, was evidently rather out of fix, and after the race it swelled 
a little and made him somewhat lame, and yet he made his run and 
won the race in the time above stated, over a course not favorable to 
quick time. We believe these two heats are the best on record over 
this course. 

After this race he was taken to Baltimore for the four mile day over 
the Central course, but his lameness increasing with his exercise, he 
was not run. 

The facts which we have now stated, we think very satisfactorily 
prove the assertion made by us, that Busiris possesses both foot and 
bottom in an eminent degree, which united to his other properties, and 
the fact that he is only in his eighth year, fully sustain us in the opin- 
ion that he may with justice be classed among the best stock horses 
of his day. 

Ilis owner has refused several very flattering offers for him, being 
determined to keep him as a standing horse. And if we may judge 
of his qualities in this way, by the colts from the few mares to which 
he has been allowed to go, we say without fear of contradiction, that 
they will compare in every desirable point, with those of any horse 
in our country. A Frienp To THE Turr. 


P.S. Ina note in the Turf Register for June, to an account of Bu- 
siris’s race at Washington, an opinion is hazarded, upon the recollec- 
tion of Col. Johnson, that a race by Sir Hal, about eighteen years 
since, was in less time than the one by Busiris. As the true repu- 
tation of a turf horse, is public property, we hope to be excused in 
correcting this error of recollection in Col. Johnson, by the following 
ietter from N. Lufborough, Esq. who was seeretary to the Wash- 
ington club, at the time of the race alluded to by Sir Hal. 


Dear GENERAL: Grassland, June 16, 1834. 
On my return home from Virginia, the evening before the last, | 
found your letter of the 13th inst. I saw the last, and the only race 
that Hal run over the Washington course. It was in the fall of 1816. 
Gen. Ridgely’s Tuckahoe was the contending horse. He had run the 
day before in the four mile race against Vanity—he was drawn after 
the first heat. The race between him and Sir Hal was well contested. 
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No entry was made in the Jockey Club books at the time in which 
the race was run. 1 knew this, because I kept the books. ‘The race 
Was a quick one; but I feel quite sure that neither heat was done in 
5m. 43s. or in any thing like that time. It was spoken of at the time 
as a quick race; but nothing very remarkable. Lavinia, Post Boy and 
Miller’s Damsel, had, I think done it in quicker time over our course. 
With great respect, &e. Natuan LuFrBorouGu. 
To Gen. Gipson. 





History or THE AMERICAN TuRF, FRoM Eicguty YEARS sINCE— 
Best Horses, &c. 


[The contents of the following article, furnishing a brief history of our 
turf, from the earliest period of which the editor has any account, have 
been diffused through the preceding volumes of the American Turf Regis- 
ter; and are now condensed for the purpose of being presented in one 
view, for general convenience and reference, correcting previous errors, 
and in some few respects entering more into detail ] 


At an early period of their colonial government, thoroughbred horses 
were introduced into the North American states; but of the precise period 
of the introduction of the amusements of the turf, or of the first establish- 
ment of a Jockey club in America, we are uninformed. In fact we should 
now know nothing of the racing, in any of the States, earlier than 1790, 
but for the valued correspondence of our venerable friend of ‘* Cincinnati.” 
From him we learn that racing in Maryland was frequent in most of the 
principal towns of the Province, many years prior to the American Revo- 
lution; and that it was patronized by the most respectable characters of 
those times. ‘That governors, counsellors, legislators and gentlemen were 
engaged in the laudable and fascinating sports of the turf.” Gov. Sharpe, 
encouraged it by giving small purses, and running his horses matches, as 
long ago as the French war, when the great Washington, then a youth, 
‘first fleshed his maiden sword,” anterior to Braddock’s defeat.* Gov. 
Sharpe imported the famous stallion Othello, son of Crab, dam by the 
Hampton Court Childers, &c. Gov. Ogle, during his administration 
(1732 to 1742, and 1747 to 1752) had imported the famous Spark,t 
presented to him by Lord Baltimore, then at the head of the Prince of 
Wales’t party in Parliament, by whom he had been given to him. Of the 
gentlemen in Maryland, who encouraged the turf, Col. Tasker, of Bel Air, 
Prince George’s county, became the most distinguished. He imported the 
famous daughter of the Godolphin Arabian, known as Tasker’s Selima, that 


* 1755. 

¢ Spark and Othello were the earliest stallions of renown in Maryland. 
The latter got Sclim—the best horse of his time; his competitor True 
Briton; the dam of Lee’s Mark Anthony, &c. &e. 

t Frederick, Prince of Wales, the father of George 3d. See Lord Wal- 
pole’s letters. 
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was invincible on the turf, and became equally distinguished as a breeder, 
As with her sire in England, her blood flows in the veins of almost every 
racehorse of distinction that has run in this country from her day to the 
present.* She is supposed to have been own sister to Babraham. She was 
the dam of the matchless Selim; Brent’s Ebony, “remarkable for speed and 
bottom’’—(the dam of Chatham and Nantoaki) her own sister Stella, 
never trained, but the best brood mare of her time—(the dam of Primrose 
and Thistle, by imp. Dove, both famed winners, and of Harmony, by imp. 
Figure, the fleetest animal of her day) and the g. g. grandam of the famed 
Cincinnatus, Tulip and Tippoo Saib, by Lindsay’s Arabian, &c. Of Selima’s 
produce, Selim, Ebony and Stella were got by imp. Othello, (son of Crab,) 
Black Selima (Bellair’s grandam) by imp. Fearnought, (son of Regulus) 
Ariel, Partner, (Mark Antony’s sire,) and a brood mare by imp. Traveller, 
(son of Crofi’s Partner) and of Babraham by imp. Juniper, (son of Babra- 
ham.) From Selima are descended: by Sclim, Ogle’s Badger, and among 
others his more remote descendant Ariel, by American Eciipse:—from 
Partner, Lee’s Mark Antony, (ancestor to Leviathan and sire of Collector, 
Snap Dragon’s sire,) and Rockingham, (grandsire to Annette, (by imported 
Shark,) the dam of the Maid of the Oaks and Nancy Air; from which 
have sprung Marshal Duroc, (sire to Count Piper,) Cinderella, (Celeste’s 
dam,) Goliah, Medoc, Midas, ‘Transport, Little Venus, Bertrand Junior, 
Julia and others of renown; (the famed gelding Cumberland,t also by 
Partner; more remotely Virginia Cade, grandsire to Amanda, dam of Du- 
roc, (sire to American Eclipse and Sir Lovell.) ancestor to Gohanna, 
Amette, Mary Randolph, &c.—from Black Selima, Bellair and his famed 
descendants, Minerva, Surprise, Haynie’s Maria, Cup Bearer, ‘Timoleon, 
Sally Walker, Sir William, Muckle John, Henry, Alice Grey, Trifle, &c. 
from the Traveller mare, the famed Tulip, (an extraordinary runner, by 
Lindsay’s Arabian, her dam by imp. Othello,) Edelin’s Floretta, &c. be- 
sides others of fame, unnecessary to recapitulate. 

It has been stated, Col. Tasker had such uninterrupted career of success, 
both in Maryland and Virginia, that Maryland bred horses were excluded 
from the Jockey Club purses in the latter colony, wherefore he sent his 
mares to foal in Virginia; and in the course of a few years, renewed his 
conquests with Virginia bred horses. About the latter period, Alexandria 
became the arena for their contests, of which course the illustrious 
George Washington was steward: he may have occasionally started his 


* If Selima was own sister to Babraham she was foaled 1746, conse- 
quently must have been six years old, and not four as stated, when she ran 
in 1752. It is evident she could not have been brought into this country, 
with Othello, in 1767. 

} Gen. Spotwood’s Cumberland, by Partner, was one of his plough nags, 
before coming on the turf, of which he was several years the chief orna- 
ment,—but having shewn great activity in running off with a plough and 
leaping a fence, he was put in training, being unfit for his original purpose, 
and to his owner’s astonishment. beat every horse im his stable—one of 
them of some repute. 
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own horses. This competition probably led to the importation of more 
valuable stallions into Virginia; but not until the get of her imp. Traveller 
and imp. Fearnought appeared upon the turf, were her horses able to com- 
pete with those of Maryland, in races of four mile heats. Their most 
famed predecessors, the get of Janus, were speedy and handsome, but 
quarter racing was their forte. However, Fearnought, imp. 1765, had the 
advantage of improving upon the progeny of Janus, Jolly Roger, Travel- 
ler and others, imported from ten to fifteen years earlier. Of the perform- 
ances of the celebrated Virginia horses of the earlier dates, as Celer,* best 
son of Janus, those capital sons of Traveller:—Yorick,t Tryall, Burwell and 
Lloyd’s Travellers, Ariel and Partner, (the three last may have belonged to 
Maryland,) Tristram Shandy, Fitzpartner, &c.—Partner’s best son ‘Lee’s 
celebrated running horse Mark Antony;” and of imported Fearnought’s 
famed sons, Wildair,{ (Chanticleer’s} sire,) Regulus, Godolphin, Specimen.|| 
Apollo, Harris’ Eclipse, Dandridge’s Fearnought, Hickman’s Independence, 
the two Shakspeares, ‘Gallant and Goldfinder—and of imp. Calista,‘I (Col. 
Bird’s,) a celebrated runner beyond the revolution; of the Flag of Truce,** 
Oracle,}{ Brimmer,tt Tippoo Saib,§} Maria,|||| &c.—of more recent date, we 
have but little or no information. ‘Their names would doubtless have been 


* Mr. Meade’s Celer, foaled 1774, died 1802, was by imp. Janus—imp. 
Aristotle—Hobgoblin—Crab—Godolphin Arabian—White Cheeks. See 
Annals of the Turf, vol. 2, p. 572. 

t Col. Tayloe’s Yorick, by imp. Traveller, out of imported Blazella, by 
Blaze—imp. Jenny Cameron. Col. Burwell’s Tryall and Mr. D. McCar- 
ty’s Silverlegs, were own brothers to Yorick. 'Trayloe’s or Lloyd's Trav- 
eller, by imp. Traveller, out of imp. Jenny Cameron. Burwell’s Traveller, 
by imp. Traveller, out of imp. Calista. Ariel and Partner—see Selima. 
Tristram Shandy and Fitzpartner, Mark Antony, Cumberland and Rock- 
ingham, sons of Partner. 

¢ Wildair, best son of imp. Fearnought, dam by imp. Jolly Roger, out 
of imp. Kitty Fisher—known as Symmes’ Wildair, was foaled 1770. 

§ Chanticleer, best son of Wildair, out of Pill Box, by imp. Pantaloon. 

||Regulus,, Godolphin and Specimen, by imp. Fearnought,out of imp. Jenny 
Dismal, dam also of Spanking Roger, by Jolly Roger. For Dandridge’s 
Fearnought, out of imp. Calista; Hickman’s Independence, out of Dolly 
Fine, by imp. Silver Eye, Shakspeare, Gallant, Nonpareil, and other dis- 
tinguished sons of imp. Fearnought, see vol. 4, p. 42. 

‘| Calista won the Jockey Club purse, at Petersburg, in 1773. 

** Goode’s Flag of Truce. See memoir of Leviathan. 

tt Meade’s Oracle, by imp. Obscurity—Celer—Partner, &c. 

tt Goode’s Brimmer, the best racehorse of his day, was by Harris’ 
Kclipse, (son of imp. Fearnought, out of imp. Stella) out of Polly Flaxen, 
by imp. Jolly Roger—imp. Mary Gray. Supposed to have been foaled 
1779. 

)) ‘Tippoo Saib, foaled 1769, by Mark Antony, dam by imp. Aristotle. 

II) Phe pedigree of Burwell’s “noted running mare Maria,” grandam of 
Ulack Maria, by Shark, is supposed to be lost. 
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long since consigned to oblivion, were they not coupled with our most favor- 
ite pedigrees. Racing was probably introduced into New York at an early 
period; as the celebrated Wildair, (son of Cade,) was imported into that 
colony in 1762-3; re-shipped to England, 1772; leaving Baslaw and Slam- 
merkin, out of the imp. Cub mare, with other excellent progeny, as a basis 
for the pure blood of the north. Slammerkin had great fame in a long ca- 
reer on the turf, and was never beaten. From her are descended the Rat- 
ler family, Polly Hopkins, Lady Relief, Jackson, Tormentor, &c. 

1752. * The first race of note, of which we have any account, was won by 
Col. Tasker’s imp. Selima, by the Godolphin Arabian, when four years old, 
at Annapolis, in May, 1752;} and on the 5th of the ensuing December, at 
Gloucester, in Virginia, she beat Col. Bird’s{ Trial, (or Tryall,) own brother 
to Yorick and Silverlegs, by imp. Traveller, (on which a challenge had 
been offered against any horse that could be brought against him,) Col. 
Tayloe’s} imp. Jenny Cameron, (by Blaze,) dam of Lloyd’s Traveller, and 
Yorick’s dam;) his horse imp. Childers and a mare of Col. Thornton’s;|} a 
sweepstakes, 500 pistoles, four miles. 

We have no further account of Col. Tasker, nor of Selima, while on the 
turf. In 1764, was advertised, to take place at his late residence, Bel Air 
in Prince George’s county, Maryland, a sale of thirty of his blooded stock, 
“many of them deseendants of Selima.” 

1763.1 Mr. Galloway’s Selim, by imp. Othello, out of ‘Tasker’s Selima, 
four years old, won the purse at Annapolis, beating Dr. Hamilton’s imp. 
Dove and others. 

1764-5.** He won the 100 gs. purse near Philadelphia, beating the best 
horses of that region, True Briton, Old England and Northumberland (the 
Irish Gray,) at 161lbs. he ran the first heat, four miles, in 8m.2s. Trial, 


* For racing memoranda of the olden time, from 1747, to 1774, see vol. 
4, pp. 95, 96, 97 —251, 252. 

} Selima was rather antcrior to the famed English Matchem, foaled 1748; 
to Snap, foaled 1750; and his cotemporary Marske, the sire of Eclipse. 

t Of Col. Bird, of Westover, on James river, a gentleman of princely 
fortune, an anecdote is told, that when in England, at an early age, he met 
at a famed club house, a party of the most opulent nobles of the kingdom— 
his grace the Duke of offered an immense stake on a card—six or 
ten thousand guineas-—it was not taken until after the lapse of some little 
time young Bird, an entire stranger, took it and won. He played no more; 
and this covered his expenses while abroad. 

§ Col. Tayloe, (the father of the late Col. John Tayloe,) of Mount Airy, 
Richmond county, Virginia, a distinguished patron of the turf, anterior to 
the revolution, was continued as a member of the council in Virginia, upon 
the change of government, being in the first republican council, during 
Patrick Henry’s administration. 

|| Co). Francis Thornton, of Society Hill, in King George county, also a 
gentleman of great respectability, and proverbial for his exact knowledge 
of pedigrees. 

‘1 In 1763, Herod, five years old, acquired his celebrity in England. 

**In 1764 the famed Eclipse was foaled in England. 

8 v.6 
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imp. Lath andStrumpet, were renowned at the north about this period. True 
Briton, by imp. Othello, out of Gant’s imp. Milley, the preceding year, (1763, 
in April,) at Harlem, N. Y. had won a great match and distanced his north- 
ern competitor, Old England. About this time Selim gained such celeb- 
rity, as to be frequently exclu .d from the race, as no competitor would 
start with him. Mr. Taylor’s Driver, by imp. Othello, dam by imp. Spark; 
Dr. Hamilton’s imp. Figure; Gov. Sharpe’s Britannia, own sister to True 
Briton, by imp. Othello; Mr. Hall's Trial and Mr. Calvert’s Regulus were 
the next in celebrity. 

1765-6. Near Philadelphia, Selim* beat True Briton, a match four mile 
heats, for 500 pistoles, running one heat, on an unusually heavy course, “‘it 
having rained all the preceding day,” in 7m. 56s. He is supposed to have 
carried as much, if not more weight than before; that of the king’s plates, 
at that period, being 12 or 14 stone, or 168lbs. for horses, six years old. 
The same year at Chestertown, he beat Col. Tayloe’s Yorick,} six years 
old, by imp. Traveller—of equal fame in Virginia with himself, and another 
horse of celebrity. 

1767. Selim, eight years old, carrying 140lbs. won at Philadelphia, the 
100 gs. purse, distancing the field. Col. Tayloe’s (afterwards Lloyd’s) 
Traveller, by imp. Traveller, out of imp. Jenny Cameron, at Annapolis, beat 
Trial, Regulus and Ranger, for the J. C. purse, 100 gs. four mile heats. 

1768. Dr. Hamilton’s imp. Figure, at Marlborough, beat the famed 
Selim (out of condition) the first race he lost. McGill’s Nonpareil,t by 
imp. Dove, became also a successful horse in Maryland, beating Selim, 
Ranger and others. 

1769. At Annapolis, for the 100 gs. purse, Mr. Daniel McCarty’s) 
gelding Volunteer, beat Mr. Galloway’s Selim; Governor Sharpe’s Bri- 
tannia; McGill’s Nonpareil; Bland’s Brunswick, Tayloe’s Juniper and 
Dulany’s Paoli. First heat won by Britannia, closely contested by Non- 
pareil, second and third heats contested by Selim, the second closely. 
The next day Mr. McCarty, won with Silverlegs, six years old, (own 
brother to Yorick) beating Nonpareil. Dr. Hamilton’s famed Primrose, 
by imp. Dove, won third day, two mile heats, beating Fearnought, Bruns- 
wick, Little Driver, Cato, Grey John and Governor Sir Robert Eden’s 
Regulus, distanced by throwing his rider in the first heat. 

At Marlborough, Dr. Hamilton’s imp. Figure, at 10st.—140 lbs. won the 
£100 purse, beating Col. Francis Thornton's Merryman; Mr. Galloway’s 
Selim and Mr. Thomas’ Buckskin, Next day, Nonpareil beat Ariel, 
Primrose and another. 


* See vol. 1, pp. 62, 63 and 480. 

t Yorick's blood has descended to many of our horses of most celebrity 
as Bellair, Sir Charles, Henry, &c. ! 

t “Nonpareil was the best four mile horse of Dove’s get. He was never 
beat until he met imp. Lath near Philadelphia.” Dove when four years old 


’ 


ran at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Eng. beating Duke of Cleaveland’s Roxana, 
and four others. 

§ Daniel McCarty, Esq. of Pope’s creek, Westmoreland co. Va. another 
opulent gentleman of the old school, was a distinguished patron of the turf. 
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(Under the auspices of Sir Robt. Eden, governor from 1765 to 1775, the 
turf in Maryland, became more fashionable than at any other period; and 
Annapolis, the abode of elegance and refinement, was resorted to from all 
quarters at its regular race meetings. About the same time racing was 
conducted with spirit at the north, where the famed Slammerkin, (offspring 
of imp. Wildair and the imp. Cub mare,) was invincible; and is now re- 
membered for her progeny, whence have descended Ratler, Childers, Flir- 
tilla, Sumter, Lady Relief, Honesty, Jackson, &c. &c.) 

1770. At Annapolis, Mr. McCarty of Virginia, with Silverlegs, by imp. 
Traveller, won the Jockey Club purse, 100 gs. four mile heats; Governor 
Sharpe’s Britannia, having thrown her rider “when winning hollow;” and 
the famed Miss'Nancy Bywell, (Col. Lloyd’s) having bolted—beating also 
Dr. Sim’s Wildair, by imp. Wildair,* winner of the first heat, Blacklegs and 
others. 

The next day’s purse, three mile heats, was won by Mr. Fitzhugh’s b. h. 
Regulus,f by imp. Fearnought, out of imp. Jenny Dismal, by the Prince 
of Wales’ Spark, (afterwards Gov. Ogle’s,) distancing the field, four com- 
petitors. Next day Col. Lloyd’s imp. Nancy Bywell, by Matchem, won 
the purse, two mile heats, beating three competitors. 

At Marlborough, Regulus had won with ease the Jockey Club purse, 
where the next day’s race was won by Silverlegs. 

1771.{ Col. Lloyd's imp. Nancy Bywell, in three heats won the Jockey 
Club purse, four mile heats, at Annapolis, beating Fitzhugh’s Regulus, 
winner of the second heat, and second in the two others: Galloway’s Se- 
lim, Gen. Spotswood’s Apollo, by imp. Fearnought, dam imp. by the Cul- 
len Arabian, Delancey’s Nonpareil and Master’s Blacklegs. (It is not 
known that Apollo lost any other race—he twice beat Nancy Bywell in 
Virginia.) 

1772. Col. Lioyd’s Nancy Bywell, again won at Annapolis, the Jockey 
Club purse, 100¢s. four mile heats, won in three heats, also beating Reg- 
ulusand Apollo, besides Mr. Benj. Ogle’s, (Gov. Sharpe’s) gr. m. Britannia, 
Wildair, and two more. Next day Blacklegs won the three mile heats, 
and the day after Mr. Fitzhugh’s Brilliant, by Fearnought. 

Mr. Delancey’s Nettle, by imp. Granby, won a race, four mile heats, 
beating Selim, thirteen years old, (her next competitor,) Silverlegs, nine 
years old, Sim’s Wildair, and another. See vol. 1. p. 97. 

1773. Col. Lloyd’s Nancy Bywell again won at Annapolis,the Jockey 
Club purse, 100 gs. four mile heats, beating Regulus, Nettle, Lady Legs, 
and two more. Dr. Hamilton’s Primrose, by imp. Dove, won the three 
mile heats, and Mr. Fitzhugh’s Kitty Fisher, (few days before winner of a 
sweepstake) won the two mile heats. The last day Regulus, in four heats, 
beat Sir Robert Eden’s famous Whynot, by imp. Fearnought, Delancey’s 
Nettle and Nicholson’s Pacolet. Whynot had acquired great fame by 


* Dr. Sim’s Wildair by imp. Wildair—Ariel—imp. Othello—imp. mare. 
t This Regulus was sire to Burwell’s famed race mare Maria, the gran- 
dam of Black Maria, Lady Lightfoot’s dam. Regulus was beat only in his 
races with Nancy Bywell. | 
t For the Annapolis races, 1771, 1772, and 1773, see vol. 1. p. 466. 
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three very hard four mile heats near Philadelphia, and by winning easy, at 
Nottingham, a fortnight after, beating Dr. Hamilton’s Harmony and Bland’s 
Regulus. 

1774.* May 11th, at Nottingham, Sir Robert Eden’s Whynot, in four 
heats, won the three mile heats, beating Primrose, Young Farmer, and 
two more. Next day a great sweepstakes, four mile heats, was won by 
Sir Robert Eden’s imp. Slim, by Babraham six years old, beating Sim’s 
Wildair—two drawn. May 17th, at Baltimore, Whynot won, beating Gar- 
rick, (a celebrated winner,) and another. 

When the fall races, at Annapolis, were about to be run, and expecta- 
tion was greatly excited, especially by the fame of a race nag, known as 
the “‘Overseer’s mare,” they were postponed by recommendation of Con- 
gress, in consequence of a report upon the state of the country. All 
quietly returned to their homes.—Racing in Maryland was not revived with 
the same spirit, until many years after the war. 

For the account of racing in Maryland, from 1783 + to 1788,{ see vol. 5, 
p- 49, and 323, Spry,j Buckskin, Bajazet, Mowich Ball, Brilliant, Little 
Davy, Hotspur, Tulip, Jack Diddle, Shakspeare, Cincinnatus, Badger,|| 
Romulus, and Silver Tail, were of the most celebrity; but not having had 
the fame of their predecessors, their pedigrees are unknown to us, except- 
ing only the famous Tulip, by Lindsay’s Arabian, and a descendant of 
Tasker’s Selima. 

But of the racing during the same period, and before the war, in her sis- 
ter colony, Virginia, that has since been for so many years at the head of 
the American Turf, we scarce know any thing, except what is gathered 
by the pedigrees of her noted horses. It is seen that Yorick, ‘Traveller, 


*In 1774 the famed Highflyer, best con of Herod. was foaled. 

t On the renewal of peace, with the revival of its amusements, the Ma- 
ryland Jockey Club, at Annapolis, was placed on its former respectable 
footing, when it was considered a distinguished honor to be a member of 
it,—composed only of such gentlemen as his excellency, Gov. Paca, Rich- 
ard Sprigg, Esq. (Stewards,) Hon. Ed. Lloyd, (father of the late Govern- 
or,) Hon. Benj. C. Stoddert, (the first Secretary of the Navy,) Col. Stone, 
(afterwards Governor,) Hon. Ch. Carroll of Carrollton, Col. Join Eager 
Howard, (afterwards Governor,) Benj. Ogle, Esq. (afterwards Governor,) 
Hon. Geo. Plater, (afterwards Governor,) Gen. Cadwallader, Messrs. 
Tilghmans, Steuarts, &c. &c. The turf in England was at this time at 
its highest fashion, under the special patronage of the Prince of Wales, 
(since George the 4th,) and when the Highflyer stock, crossed upon the 
Kclipse’s, was in the first repute: 

t In 1778, Highflyer’s best son the famed Sir Peter, four years old, was 
running with the first distinction in England. 

§ In 1787, Spry was at the head of the turf in Maryland. Few horses of 
his day were superior to Spry. He was by Cub out of a Figure mare. 
Not sufficiently stout to carry weight, he was beat by Fayette, at 10 st. at 
Hanover, in Virginia. 

|| Badger, Romulus and Silver Tail, three greys, won the three successive 
purses at Marlborough, in 1784. 
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Silverlegs, Regulus, Apollo, Volunteer, and others of celebrity were 
brought from Virginia to run in Maryland, before the revolution. Of the 
two hundred and sixty-nine imported stallions, enumerated by Edgar, a 
large proportion were imported before that era. Bulle Rock, by the Darley 
Arabian, (sire to Flying Childers,) dam by Byerly Turk, (grandsire to Part- 
ner, the grandsire to Matchem and Herod,) imp. in 1730; Monkey, foaled 
1725, by the Lansdale Arabian, dam by Curwen’s Bay Barb—Byerly Turk— 
Natural Barb mare; Silvereye,.by the Cullen Arabian—Curwen’s Bay Barb 
—Byerly Turk; Traveller, by Partner—Bloody Buttock’s an Arabian horse; 
Jolly Roger, by Round Head, (son of Childers)—Partner; Janus, son of 
the famed English Janus and Fearnought, son of Regulus, the best son of 
the Godolphin Arabian, were probably the most celebrated. 
(To be continued.) 


On THE ORIGIN AND QUALITIES oF THE Witp HorsE OF THE 


PRAIRIES OF THE SouTH-WEsT. 
No. I. 
Mr. Epiror: Fort Gibson, July 18, 1834. 

It is, I believe, the generally received opinion, that the horse was un- 
known on this continent, previous to its discovery; and that the immense 
numbers now roaming the prairies, south-west of this place, derive their 
origin, from a few estrays, of the horses imported by the Spaniards upon 
their conquest. That the horse was unknown to the Indians of the sea- 
coast, is no proof that he was unknown in the interior, where the invaders 
did not penetrate; and where, if Indian tribes existed, he may not have 
been subjected to human control. The hostilities which existed among 
neighboring tribes, would prevent the natives of the sea-coast from know- 
ing that an animal existed among nations, the enemies of the enemies, of 
their enemies. It is even probable, that the existence of the Pawnees and 
Osages, was unknown to them. That the imported horses were, from their 
usefulness, and the fact that their enemies did not possess any, of the 
greatest value to the Spaniards, must be acknowledged: and under the cir- 
cumstances, it is difficult to conceive, how they should have suffered any to 
escape beyond recovery, as they were too important to their safety and su- 
periority to allow any negligence of them. This supposition requires, that 
some of both sexes should have escaped, and eluded the pursuit, which 
doubtless, was instituted after them. How rare a circumstance is it, fora 
stallion to escape from the frontier settlers, (to say nothing of its impracti- 
cability, in a well settled country,) when no reasons exist to make them 
particularly careful! 

This theory presents difficulties, which Robertson and others, did not 
hesitate to overleap; as it but confirmed the precious idea they entertain- 
ed, but which I imagine, has no advocates at this day, that nature had 
been less liberal to this hemisphere; and that animals which are peculiar to 
the other, even degenerate upon it. I question whether any individual, 
who has seen the vast prairies of this section, affording herbage superior 
to any other portion of the globe, adopted both to his summer and winter 
subsistence, and bountifully supplied with salt licks; but must believe, that 
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it is a region peculiarly adapted to the horse: and that if he is not, as well 

as the buffalo,a native of it; that nature committed a mistake, and for 

once, has created without a design. I have elsewhere said, that the horse 

was indigenous to these grassy plains; and I have arrived at this convic- 

tion, rather from the belief, that nature creates nothing without a design, 

than from any thorough examination of the subject. But whether we ad- 

mit this supposition, or ascribe his origin to the Andalusian horse; the va- 

jue of our wild horses, can easily be demonstrated: for, if of the Andalu- 

sian, that is, Arabian stock; I ask, (as { have before asked,) what advan- 

tage in soil, climate or food, does the Arabian horse possess over them; and 
if none, why should not these horses be as highly prized? Their food is 
doubtless, more abundant, and more varied, than the wild Arab possesses; 
the climate is sufficiently warm for their constitution, and the rocky, roll- 
ing country between the Blue Water, and Washita rivers, must impart 
flintiness of hoof and limb, to those found there. ‘To convince your rea- 
ders, that the Andalusian horse of the present day, is of great value; I 
will make a few extracts from “A Year in Spain, by a Young American.” 
«The horses raised here are the finest in Spain. They have been famous 
ever since the time of the Arabs, who brought the original stock with them 
at the conquest. Spain has however, always been famous for the excel- 
lence of its horses, which are supposed to have been derived from the Af- 
rican Arab. ‘The Roman poets used to say of them that they were engen- 
dered by the wind. But the most esteemed horses of the present day, such 
as those of Baylen, Xerez and Cordova, and the famous coast of Aranjuez, 
from which the Spanish kings mount their domestics, and body-guard, and 
which they send as presents to their royal cousins abroad; are evidently of 
the stock of Arabia. They have lost nothing of their native beauty, grace 
and docility, by emigrating to the banks of the Tagus and Guadalquiver. 
I saw a greater number of truly beautiful horses in my short stay in Spain, 
than I had before seen during my whole life.” 

That the ill success which has attended modern Arabians, has induced a 
belief among many modern sportsmen, that the Arab horse is inferior to the 
bred horse of the present day. is apparent; but inferiority should be ascribed 
to particular horses, and not to the stock of Arabia. The difficulty, to a 
European, of traversing Arabia, and of judging of excellence of pedigree 
in that country, are the causes of inferior horses having of Jate years been 
introduced into England; where a prejudice now exists against them. But, 
as one of your correspondents, has well observed: ‘He who wants to breed 
a Flying Childers, must breed from an Arabian;” for all turf history estab- 
lishes, that the near descendants of the Godolphin and Darley Arabians, 
have excelled all late racers. That, at this day, the Arabian horse is un- 
degenerate; the following extracts form the “Memoirs of Sir James Camp- 
bell,” whose long residence in the east, and acquaintance with Arabia and 
its inhabitants, entitle him to great confidence, will place beyond contro- 
versy. ‘The route of the caravan lay at first, through the great desert of 
Syria, and then through the country of Hamah, the most celebrated in the 
world for its breed of horses; and this was a circumstance peculiarly agree- 
able to me, as I was desirous of all things to carry home with mea horse 
of that unequalled race. The purity of the breed is ascertained and pre- 
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served in this country with greater precision and facility, in consequence 
of the horses and mares, to the number of one hundred and upwards, being 
uniformly held in common property by a particular family or tribe. The 
line of succession is preserved with all the care, and all the accuracy per- 
haps, of a Welsh pedigree; and in the genealogical tree of the horse which 
I ultimately purchased, its descent was professedly traced to the famous 
black mare of Mahomed; and I had a certificate of the fact, subscribed by 
five or six sheiks, who have an obvious interest in keeping up the value of 
their breed of horses, by this exactness in their pedigree. It is on the 
mares however, that the chief value is placed, and through them it is, that 
purity of blood is most depended on. The sister of the horse which I pur- 
chased was for sale at the time I made the purchase. I examined her with 
the greatest care, and could not detect the semblance of a fault in any one 
of her points. Like all the others of the race she was under fifteen hands 
high; and the price put upon her by the tribe to which she belonged was 
10,000 piastres, equal to £2500 of our money. ‘The value of a mare is 
always much greater than that of a horse of equal symmetry, from the idca 
of her greater influence in preserving the purity of the race. ‘The pricel 
paid for the horse was £400 sterling, and it was not out of proportion ac- 
cording to their ideas, to the price of the other. While I was yet in the 
district where these horses are bred, an agent arrived from the King of 
Prussia, commissioned to make purchases for his majesty. He agreed with 
me in admiring the mare, and declared she was the handsomest animal he 
had ever seen. He was even willing to give the 10,000 piastres for her, 
but the tribe had come to the resolution of preserving her asa brood mare, 
and refused that sum when offered. It is to be observed, however, that 
there are two distinct races in the country, the noble and the common. 
Among the latter, many beautiful horses are often to be found, but they 
never possess those qualities in perfection, for which the noble race of Ara- 
bia is so peculiarly distinguished—fleetness, wind and bottom. I shall here 
mention a circumstance on the authority of persons in that country whose 
good faith and respectability I had no reason to doubt, as illustrating in 
rather a striking point of view the marked distinction between the differ- 
ent races of this noble animal, which are reared in the same district. An 
Arab who had pitched his tent in a solitary part of the desert, had occa- 
sion to leave his family, with his stock of the common breed of horses and 
mares for a single night. On his return to the place in the morning, he 
found that his family and whole property had been carried off in the night. 
He was mounted on a horse of the noble breed and of the highest quali- 
ties, and having a rifle with him, he set out alone in pursuit of the robbers. 
On coming up with them, he found that their numbers were considerable, 
but he had reason to believe that they were not possessed of fire-arms, 
which proved to be the fact. Approaching near enough to bring them 
within the range of his gun, he fired, and wounded one of them, and 
waving his hand, he dared them to follow him. This they attempted, and 
found it fruitless. He then returned to the attack, and succeeded in sin- 
gling out another with his rifle. Once more they pursued him with the 
fleetest of their horses, but to overtake him was impossible. ‘Thus he hung 
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upon their rear, wounding and killing several of them, until he compelled 
them to restore the booty. ‘The numerous diseases to which our horses 
are subject, are scarcely known in these countries.—The distance we had 
completed on the first day of our journey, was at least seventy miles, and 
such are the habits of the horses of the country, that they effected it with 
apparent ease, and without either eating or drinking.” 

From the fact of the King of Prussia sending an agent to Arabia, to 
make purchases, one would suppose, that he possesses some of the finest 
horses in the world in his studs; and accordingly we find it so, for in Nim- 
rod’s German Tour, (that Nimrod introduced to your readers as the ablest 
writer of the English Sporting Magazine,) are the following observations. 
Of the stud at Neustadt, which contained five hundred horses, he says, 
“Of the country stallions as they are called, I have only to observe, that 
most of them come under the appellation of useful, or such as may be ap- 
plied to general useful purposes. Amongst them however, were some that 
would have made good hunters, had they been trained to the field in early 
life. ‘There are in this stud about eight or ten head stallions as they are 
called, which serve none but the king’s own mares, and amongst them the 
following attracted my notice. First. Koylan, a thoroughbred bay Ara- 
bian. This horse is by far the best Arabian I ever met with, and said to be 
of quite pure blood. When I first saw him in his box, he struck me as 
being like most of his breed—small, and consequently not posssssing that 
power which horses for all purposes ought to have; but when I saw him 
gallop round his paddock, my opinion of him was immediately altered. He 
displayed immense muscular powers; and when in action, appeared to be 
half as big again as when in his box—a sure criterion of possessing the 
essential points for carrying weight. I have reason to believe that from his 
high pedigree, fine form, and the excellence of his stock, the name and 
fame of Koylan have traversed great part of the continent, and the high 
estimation in which he is held may be proved by the following anecdote:— 
A Prussian nobleman was engaged to dine with Prince Hardenburgh, Chan- 
cellor of state, whom he had never seen, therefore, etiquette in such mat- 
ters must have been considered indispensable. The nobleman, however, 
found that if he kept his engagement with the prince, he must lose the 
sight of Koylan, and Koylan won the day! I rode a very delightful horse 
got by him out of a mare of the Turcmain-Atti blood. (Turewain-Atti 
was an Arabian, and his stock rank very high in Prussia.) I must say, I 
never was on the back of a more clever animal, and Mr. Tattersall and 
myself agreed in thinking, that any good performer, not weighing more 
than fourteen stone (196 lbs.) would be quite satisfied with him, to carry 
him and go the best paces over Leicestershire. (The county in which the 
finest and speediest hunters, many being thoroughbred are owned.) There 
was also a seven year old entire horse, got by Koylan, that did not appear 
to be in health, but had he been in condition, he would have been a good 
hunter to carry fourteen stone, possessing the fine powerful action of his 
sire. His dam a very high bred mare of the Turcmain-Atti blood, was 
shown to us and called forth general admiration. We likewise saw a par- 
ticularly clever little horse called Swift, also of the Turcmain-Atti blood, 
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and quite thoroughbred. Amongst the horses in the stables—for there was 
no time to take notes—I only recollect being forcibly struck with Dorilas, 
a horse of high Eastern blood, and a remarkably active, though strong 
grey horse, which appeared to me the most powerful well-bred horse I had 
met with on my tour. (He had previously visited the studs of Count 
Hahn and other noblemen, who were breeding from English stock, and 
possessed many thoroughbred stallions and mares.) He was also of the 
Turcmain-Atti blood. To return to the paddocks.—There was a four year 
old colt by Koylan, out of a Teddy, the Giender mare, (English,) that I 
much wish had made his appearance in England, as a Derby horse, as his 
action was good, and suited to that course. It would also have been a 
good test of the blood of his very celebrated sire. One of the lions at 
Neustadt is a chesnut Arabian, called Dgiedran, which was purchased for 
the iarge sum of 1400 ducats. He was led out for our inspection, but I 
cannot say he met with my approbation at all. In the essential points of 
a race horse, he is no more to be compared to Koylan, than can Koylan be 
compared to a dray horse. In short, in a very few words, we pronounced 
him a brute; nor indeed, have J met with more than three or four Arabian 
horses in all my travels, which might not be placed in the same class with 
himself. The brood mares consisted of eighty, seventy of which are cal- 
led thorough or full bred—that is to say, not of English, but of Eastern 
blood. There are, however, some clever full bred English mares amongst 
them. Here we had an opportunity of seeing a specimen of the sort of 
horse it is the chief aim of this establishment to breed, viz: the coach or 
saddle horse. There was a pair of horses of this description in Mr. Strub- 
berg’s carriage which we considered an excellent sample. They were 
about fifteen and a half hands high—the best size for any description of 
work—abounding in action, possessing eonsiderable substance, and though 
by no means deficient in spirit, sufficiently docile to be driven in snaffle 
bridles. I considered them very quick in their work, and admirably adapt- 
ed to our fast coaches in this country, having, I thought sufficient breed- 
ing for the pace, with strength quite equal to the draught. The mares in 
these paddocks were shown to us first. Amongst them were a few Eng- 
lish thoroughbred ones; but by far the greater portion were of the native 
breed, although several were crossed with Eastern, as well as English 
blood, and there were some Eastern mares. The foals were running by 
their sides; and next to Koylan’s get, those I like best were by Rufus, by 
Othello, (English I believe,) out of an Eastern mare. There were also 
some got by that elegant Arabian Borak or Pet,as he was called when in 
this country. ‘They were in good form and showed high breeding, but ap- 
peared as if they would be small. I was one of the number who thought 
Borak should not have left the English soil without having been put to a 
few good mares. The Duke of Grafton and others could, and ought to have 
afforded him a trial, because he was himself a runner at high weights, and 
of his pedigree there was no doubt. The colts run loose, summer 
and winter, until the autumn following their third year, when they are 
taken into the house and broke. This operation is easily performed as 
there is a docility belonging to the horses of Germany, which on a large 
9 v.0 
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scale, is rarely met with here. I have already stated that the stud of the 
King of Prussia, at Neustadt, consists of five hundred head. Perhaps my 
readers will be surprised to find that is not quite a third part of the entire 
stud, as the sum total exceeds 2,000. There is not only something ex- 
tremely gratifying to persons like myself, who are great admirers of horses, 
in seeing such a stud as this; but there is an increased satisfaction in con- 
templating the immense benefits the inhabitants of the respective coun- 
tries of these continental monarchs must derive, not only in the certain and 
cheap means afforded them of procuring the use of stallions in their dis- 
tricts, but stallions that have been approved of by competent judges—a point 
of very great consideration. 
(To be continued.) 


HISTORICAL—DEATH OF GABRIEL. 


Copy of a letter from Mr. John Baird, Jr. to Col. Tayloe, dated August 
12, 1800, at Greencroft, post marked Tappahannoc, August, 21 received 
by Col. T. August 22d, 1800. 

Sir,—The other day Gabriel was taken very unwell, passing a 
quantity of slime, attended by fever. Yesterday I gave him a purge, 
agreeably to Taplin’s direction; this morning it began to work him, 
he continued to pass much filth, and I supposed that he had received 
great relief from what he had voided. I had not been long from the 
stable, when his groom sent for me, saying he was dying, before I got 
to the stable, his words turned out to be true; could you have seen 
his liver, you would have been surprised how he stood it so long, it 
was like a rotten pear, and one of his kidneys entirely gone. You 
cannot conceive the uneasiness his death occasioned me—people who 
are not present, frequently suppose that there is neglect in those cases. 
I hope Mr. Rives has him insured—if he had belonged to me I should 
feel great relief. I am sir, your ob’t serv’t, 

J. Barrp, Jr. 

The writer recollects to have heard the late John Randolph, of 
Roanoke, narrate the anecdote referred to by Mr. Selden, to which he 
gave entire credence, assigning as a further reason of his belief, the 
great superiority of Sir Archy, to all others of Diomed’s get, especially 
as a stallion, and also their difference of color, Sir Archy resembling 
that of his putative sire Gabriel. 

In truth, Sir Archy derived his color and probably his superior 
qualifications from his dam. But he has chiefly transmitted Diomed’s 
color to his stock, and that from bay mares. 

The Hon. J. Randolph, also expressed his belief, from strong tes- 
timony, that Greenfield was the author of the Waverly novels. 
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HERMAPHRODITES oR HeREpITARY DeFormiry. 
Mr. Epiror: Baltimore, Aug. 26, 1834. 

Having seen a brief notice of Brown Hermaphrodite in one of the 
early numbers of your valuable Register, relative to his last race, 
death, &c.—without comment on the peculiarity of himself, kindred 
and performances, I have thought fit to send you a brief notice of the 
above, as it may gratify some of your readers, to hear of the horse 
that attracted so much notice throughout the northern and middle 
states from 1811 to 1819—as well for his performances as a racehorse 
at all distances, as the peculiarity of himself and family. Should you 
think it worth a place in your Register, it may satisfy the doubts and 
inquiry as to the thorough blood of that remarkable animal. Brown 
Hermaphrodite was one of three foals from the same horse, two of 
which were hermaphrodites, the third a filly, which was early put to 
breeding, and has produced five hermaphrodites from nine foals pro- 
miscuously. Hence proving that this, as well as all other deformities 
are frequently hereditary, as well as many diseases common to the 
horse, viz:—stringhalt, ringbone and spavin, for which the most in- 
contestible proof can be given. ‘These three diseases have been con- 
sidered as circumstantial in all cases, which I deny as being more fre- 
quent from circumstances, than from hereditary parentage. And as a 
hint to breeders to avoid all diseases that are hereditary in this species 
of animals. Theseven hermaphrodites above mentioned, were entire- 
ly uniform in their formation. Strictly both male and female, many 
of which were emasculated at an early age, for the better subjugation 
in their discipline. 

Brown Hermaphrodite was bred on the east side of the Hudson 
river, foaled in the spring of 1808 or 1809, the property of Mr. J. 
Lapham. He was got by the celebrated racehorse King Herod, that 
was got by the old imported horse Express, out of the Sandford mare, 
a race nag at all distances; his dam was got by old Messenger, the 
sire of old Miller’s Damsel, the dam of American Eclipse; his gran- 
dam was the imported mare Bet. Showing that Hermaphrodite was a 
thoroughbred horse, coming from the loins of that race of horses that 
are now most successful upon the turf at the present day. Iler- 
maphrodite commenced his racing campaigns at three years old, 
travelling from Canada to the Potomac, beating at all distances from 
sixty rods to four miles, finding but three competitors on his way, in 
eight years, two of which were at short distances. Such were the 
powers of this extraordinary animal, that his owner gave the choice 
of distance to the fleetest horses then running. Ilis last race was at 
Hagerstown, Md. where he beat at four mile heats, the dam of Black 
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Maria, and by her was beaten some days afterwards, the same distance 
at twelve or thirteen years old. Thus ended the racing career of one 
of these peculiar species of horses, proving himself the best race nag 
at all distances, that ever raced before, or since in America. 


B. B.S. 


P.S.—There were many importations of valuable horses previous 
to 1800, into the state of New York, that have never appeared in 
your Register, such as Express, Figure, Drone, Paymaster, Phenix, 
Blaze,and Highlander. Some of which produced many fleet and bot- 
tomed nags, such as Smith’s Drone, a competitor of Miller’s Damsel, 
and perhaps the best she ever met. Young Paymaster, Othello, 
Eclipsesaw, Dread, King Herod, and Wicked Will, as well as many 
others, from which have descended many now extant, and from which 
a stock is now rearing. Could any of your correspondents give an 
authentic account of their strain, or many of their descendants, they 
would confer a favor on many who are breeding from the above named 
horses. 


(Mr. W. Philips near Princeton, could probably give more information as 
to these and other importations to the east, than any other person. It is but 
recently that we became, whilst in New Jersey, aware of the great many 
valuable horses which have been imported into that state and New York. 
No wonder now that “Jersey” horses should be in such high repute!—We 
would be glad to call on the writer of the above, if we knew his address. ]} 


VALUABLE PURCHASES—ABROAD. 


Our opulent and liberal fellow-citizen, R. D. Shepherd, Esq. has 
judiciously invested a small portion of his loose cash in some of the 
highest bred horses of England—three mares, two colts and a filly. 
We shall give a full account of them hereafter—the great grandam of 
one of them, got by Coriander, was the dam of Blacklock, (sire of 
Tranby) and of Theodore, winner of the St. Leger. Blacklock, “was 
a capital four mile horse,” the winner of the York gold cup, the Gas- 
coigne, Doncaster and Constitution stakes; &c.;—of nine races, when 
four years old; (1818.) In 1820, his first season, he covered at 15gs. 

The following account of Coriander becomes now, the more in- 
teresting, as connected with horses—some of which, and the progeny 
of all of them, are destined to figure in the future annals of the Ameri- 
can Turf. 


“CorrtANDER, (and from which the others are descended,) acquired much 
celebrity by his performances upon the turf for six years in succession. 
He was bred by Mr. Dawson, and was got by Pot8os, out of Lavender, 
who was got by Herod; her dam by Snap, out of Sweet William’s dam by 
Cade.—He was foaled in 1736. 
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1. In 1789, when three years old, he beat Jericho, over the Ditch-in, for 
200¢s. 

2. He beat Sir W. Aston’s Marcia, two year old course, 100gs. 

S. First spring meeting, 1790, he beat Buzzard, 7st. each, 100gs, 

4. Second spring meeting he beat him again for the same sum, 

5. He beat Egbert and Isabel, a sweepstakes of 100gs. each. 

6. He beat Shovel, Glaucus, Alexander and Sir Thomas, a sweepstakes 
of 50gs. each; Baronet, Nimble, Egbert and Sir Pepper, paying forfeit. 

7. He walked over for the King’s hundred at Ipswich. 

8. He beat Lord Barrymore’s Pellegrine the two middle miles of the 
Beacon for 200gs. 

9. In 1791 he won a subscription purse, beating Spear, Isabel, Ruffian, 
Black Duce and Mouse. 

10. He also won the plate at Swaffham, beating Isabel and the sister to 
Imperator. 

11. The next day he won the other plate, beating Clayhall. 

12. At New Market, in October, he beat Highlander, Serpent, Halkin 
and Espersykes. 

13. After which, over the Ditch-in, he beat Escape, Skylark and Pipator. 

14. In 1792, when rising six years old, he received forfeit from Sir C. 
Turner’s Weathercock. 

15. He won the King’s plate at Guilford, beating Enchanter and Brag- 
gadocio. 

16. Also the King’s plate at Nottingham, beating Young Cicero. 

17. In 1793 he won the aged plate at New Market, beating Dragon, 
Halbert and Halkin. 

18. He won the King’s plate also, beating the Duke of Bedford’s Sky- 
scraper. 

19. Second spring meeting, he won the Jockey Club plate, beating Sky- 
scraper, Bustler, Cardock and Pipator. 

20. And on thesame day won the weight for aged plate, beating Huby, 
Volante and Eager. 

21. In the same meeting he beat Buzzard, the Beacon course, for 200gs. 

22. In 1794, when aged, he won the whip and 200gs. beating Creeper, 
10st, each, over the Beacon. 

23. He won £50 at Chelmsford, beating Sweeper and Portland. 

24. He won likewise, £50 at Northampton, beating Triumvirate, and a 
son of Faggergill. 

25, At New Market, in October, he won the aged plate, beating Quet- 
lavaca, Exciseman and Halkin. 

26. And in the same week he beat Lord Egremont’s Gohanna, (giving 
him 24lbs.) and Lord Strathmore’s Hermes. 

27. In the second October meeting, being the last time of his running, 
he won a subscription purse, (paying 50gs. entrance,) beating Lord Gros- 
venor’s Exciseman, and Lord Sackvill’s Silver. 

This extraordinary horse was one of the very few who stood so many 
years’ training, and so much severe running, without an accident. He 
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covered afterwards in the north at seven guineas, and has produced some 
good runners.” 

It will be observed he beat several of our distinguished imported 
horses, Buzzard, Baronet and Dragon; Escape, Clayhall, Cardock, Sky- 
lark, Skyscraper, Pipator, Creeper, Gohanna, &c., were also among 
the most famous horses of their day in England. Escape, in 1790, 
was regarded as at the head of the turf. In 1791, he was the means 
of bringing disgrace upon the Prince of Wales’ rider, the famed Chif- 
ney, and of causing reflections upon the character of his Royal High- 
ness, (as we think unjustly,) because he was beat easily one day by 
Skylark, and beat him the next. This matter has been explained in 
Chifney’s amusing book “Genius Genuine.” 





HOW TO MANAGE THOROUGHBRED COLTS. 


Mr. Epiror: 


K.L.M.N.O.P.Q. in your August number, page 599, states he 
turned his yearlings “on the marsh, with other stock.” He was 
wrong; I turn my colts on sedgy fields, or to pick poverty grass out 
of fence corners, about the highways—they never get big bellied nor 
over size, but are all bone and hide—when young they run the 
quarter very fast with light weights; and aged, go “the chase” out 
with the heaviest weights, ahead of better fed nags. 

I calculate your seven lettered correspondent will have colts big 
enough for “wheelers,” if not fast enough for “The Tasker,” in a few 
years. Since he was laughed at about his “half starved” blooded 
colts, (even then valued at $500) he has made good grass lots, which 
are well watered, with shelters where mares and colts are grain fed 
night and morning. The colts are weaned early in September, by 
turning them in the corn field, and the mares are stabled until their 
milk is dried up, being regularly exercised. About Christmas the 
colts are moved to the lots again, and are regularly fed with oats, 
hominy, &c. ‘The second summer they are kept in growing order, 
not fat enough to become sluggish, or poor enough to be called 
starved; that winter they are treated as the first, and are strong 
enough to bear a light training, at two and a half years old; after 
which they are again turned out. He is opposed to stabling colts 
except when trained; indeed is opposed to stabling any horse when 
to be avoided. | 

The cheapest shelters, such as any lad can erect, are made of fence 
rails or logs, the corners secured by stakes and caps, the top or cover 
after the fashion of the Maryland and Virginia cattle shelters. 

The knife should be applied freely at two years of age. No man 
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should keep a colt entire, who can’t certify to his being thoroughbred. 
If the knife* was oftener used, our stock would improve much more 
rapidly than ever at present. R.S.T.U.V. 





VETERINARY. 


On Bots 1n Horses. 
Mr. Epiror: Baltimore, September 4, 1834. 


It is almost an universal opinion that bots are more “destructive to 
horses than any disease to which they are subject.” And you having late- 
ly put into my hands No, 1, vol. 5, of the Turf Register, I was much 
pleased with the able and scientific essay on bots over the signature of S. 
of Glencairn. As in it he has given a correct history of the bot and its 
parent, the fly, I should not have troubled myself with writing this scrawl, 
nor your subscribers with reading it, but to assist him in correcting a gene- 
ral error in opinion, and preventing the tortures to which so noble and 
useful an animal as the horse is, by having administered to him such nox- 
ious remedies as are often worse than the supposed disease. By what I 
shall here say I may be condemned as a heretic against common opinion, 
and particularly so by many who may be esteemed as possesing an exten- 
sive knowledge of the horse; but this does not deter me from doing what 
I believe to be justice to the public. If a man suppresses what his experi- 
ence has proved to be true, because that truth is not orthodox, he in order to 
gain favor acts the part of a hypocrite, and in so doing is an enemy to 
truth and to the public; for it is by a knowledge of facts and the spreading 
of those facts that truth can predominate. With an extensive experience 
of thirty-five years bearing me through with the fact, I fearlessly combat 
the opprobrious term heretic and throw it back on those who possess the 
common opinion against truth. 

It is becoming to show respect to common opinion, but when it is in error 
and that leads to error in practice, it is equally becoming in us to endeavor 
to correct such opinion in order that truth may prevail. 

As regards the connection between man and horse, there are few opin- 
ions having in their tendency so much evil as that of bots being destructive. 
Therefore, against this I shall contend by taking four positions. And Ist. 


* We entirely concur with R.S.T.U.V. as to the use of the knife in 
such cases. No one who at all values his mare should breed from any 
other than a horse of figure, character and blood. To our knowledge the 
produce of mares from thoroughbred horses that bring hundreds, nay thou- 
sands, are almost valueless, when from stallions of unknown pedigrees or 
character. If there be more cost at first, even for a horse’s services at $50 
in preference to one at $10, the interest made, with ordinary care and suc- 
cess, is more than fen fold. Hundreds of examples are almost daily fur- 
nished in support of this opinion.—Ep. 
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If bots were as destructive as it is said they are, we should not see a horse 
raised to an age capable of doing work, for while they are yet colts, and 
in the breeder’s possession, they are particularly liable while running in the 
field to the influence of the fly and its deposits. 2nd. The fact is as stated 
by your correspondent, that bots live onthe chyle only. 3rd. The remedies 
made use of under the supposition of the disease being bots, are usually 
of the most exciting quality, which are in many cases destructive to the 
horse. 4th. All the internal remedies made use of on such occasions, are 
given in drenches, whereby numbers of horses are innocently and unknow- 
ingly killed. 

My Ist position is a fact so self-evident that when taken into con- 
sideration it requires no illustration. In support of my 2nd position I will 
add, that it is not because they are attached to the stomach by their tenta- 
cula that they of necessity live on the solids; for those hooks by which they 
are attached have nothing to do with taking in nourishment, the only use 
of those hooks is to keep them supported in their natural situation until 
they shall have arrived at maturity, and then to be thrown off with the 
feces; fur had they not this hold their bulk would cause them to be passed 
off before they could be matured. Their letting go that hold is not volun- 
tary; they are 1 may say of necessity compelled to remain in that state 
their allotted time, in order that the design of nature should be perfected. 
When this time arrives, which is partially in the month of May, but more 
numerously in June, July and August, and again partially in September, they 
are in those months past off to enter on their chrysalis stage preparatory toa 
reproduction of the fly. 3rd. The disease to which the horse is most subject 
are spasms and inflammation of the intestines, and as either of them at 
times cause raging symptoms, such as laying down and rolling, rising up 
and looking to his side, pawing the ground with his front feet, and kicking 
his belly with his hind legs, in some cases he raises up his head and turns 
up his upper lip; all these are taken for symptoms of bots: we notice some 
persons who will turn out the inside of the upper lip, and because they can 
see small lumps (which are glands,) they say he has as many bots, and in 
this they are positive. On the presentation of the above symptoms the 
common practice is to give medicines of the most exciting quality; and 
should the disease be inflammation, what from such treatment can be ex- 
pected but the horse’s death? If it be spasm with no disposition to termi- 
nate in inflammation, the result will be favorable. Ina communication of 
mine on thumps, in your August number, my treatment of inflamed bowels 
and of spasms are stated; which, if followed will in gencral be found to give 
satisfaction. 4th. Although giving of drenches is so common, it is never- 
theless a fact that numbers of horses are killed by the practice; and this 
may happen by the hands of the most experienced person, with this differ- 
ence, that the experienced man will know the instant when the evil is pro- 
duced; but it is more than probable that the inexperienced person will not 
know. To give a drench it is necessary to raise the horse’s head at least 
so high as that his mouth shall be more than ona level with his throat; which 
position for the act of swallowing is unnatural, and being so there will be 
more or less difficulty in swallowing, by which a portion of the drench may 
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as it often does pass into the trachea, (wind-pipe,) and induces a disposition 
to strangulation and coughing, and thus inflammation of the lungs is often 
produced and often terminates in death. ‘To the above cause in tne diffi- 
culty of swallowing is often added that of striking and squeezing the 
throat, which is much more likely to irritate and cause strangulation, than 
it is to make the horse swallow: to prove the truth of this assertion, let a 
person throw his head back; and while in that position slightly strike his 
throat, such an experiment will teach him the impropriety of doing or suf- 
fering it to be done to the horse. Seeing, as I have, the evil there is in 
drenching I have not for fifteen years or more given a drench: but all the 
medicine which I administer internally I put up in balls or powders. 

If a ball is to be given, I recommend those who are not in the practice 
of giving them, to hold up the horse’s head as when a drench is given, and 
putting the ball into his mouth, push it far back about his teeth with a stick; 
holding up his head until he chews and swallows it. In giving a ball this 
way there is no risk of strangling, as by chewing he at one time prepares 
only a small portion for swallowing. The correctness of this practice will 
be fully proved on trial. 

always have, as I conceive justly, rejected the idea of bots killing horses, 
and if 1 shall not weary you and your readers’ patience by too long an 
essay, I will now more fully illustrate the erroneousness of so common an 
opinion by the following facts: 

Every horse that dies at the Veterinary College in London, is there 
opened before the pupils; while I was a student there, I never saw one 
opened which died of the bots, although I saw in some great numbers of 
them. And again, for many years on my first entering into practice, I 
made it a point to open every horse that died under my notice; since that 
time I have opened many, and all I have dissected and seen dissected 
would amount to many hundreds, and I never yet saw one that was killed 
by bots; but I have, when opening one horse, that was, while sick, said by 
all who saw him, except myself, that his disease was bots, been puinted to 
one of the natural openings of the stomach, as a hole that was eaten by 
them. I now forget whether it was the cardiac or pyloric orifice. This 
fact I have related to show how imperfect men may be, and at the same 
time believe themselves to be fully competent on opening a horse to dis- 
cover his malady. Another similar case of imperfect knowledge I will 
relate. A horse which was afflicted with inflammation of his bowels, I 
was requested to attend, on my first visit the owner, as is customary, must 
know what was his complaint, I told him it was inflammation of the bow- 
els; to that he would not assent, but persisted in his opinion of its being 
bots, the horse died and was opened by the owner, who had much confi- 
dence in his own knowledge. The next time I saw him, he was in a rage 
against me for what he thought was in mea lack of professional skill, 
saying, “I told you that his complaint was bots,” and how do you know it, 
was my reply; his answer was, “he died and I opened him, and saw that the 
bots had eaten one part of the inside skin of the stomach:” I told him that 
he saw one part of the stomach very white, and the other, a darker color, 

10 v.6 
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“yes,” now, sir, you have displayed to me your ignorance, I replied, for the 
stomach in its most healthy state presents that difference. 

I have in some cases stood by to see how in opening a horse, the exami- 
nation would be conducted, and in one case the persons held up the omen- 
tum (which is the fine net-like membrane, covering the stomach) saying, 
see what a riddle the bots have made of the maw, see how they have 
eaten it. In this case I was strenuous to ascertain whether they believed 
they were then showing the stomach, and after fixing their attention to it, 
and their persisting that it was, I then to their disappointment pointed them 
to that organ. In this case, on first opening the abdomen, food was laying 
outside of the bowels; it having escaped through a small rupture of the 
stomach. There were not in this horse more bots than about half a dozen. 
The owner was present, and as we were returning, he told me, that if I 
had not been there, he should ever have believed that his horse died of the 
bots, but he was fully satisfied it was not so. The disease was inflamed 
bowels with rupture of the stomach. 

I will relate one more case to which I was called, but before I saw the 
horse, a man told the owner, that if he would do what he would prescribe, 
his ears should be the forfeit, if in fifteen minutes it did not cure the horse. 
To hear a man thus speak, what owner would resist? for before my arrival, 
the man, with one of the owner’s men, were sent to get the potion; while 
I was examining the horse, the owner related to me what had passed; on 
my asking what the medicine was, he answered, whiskey and indigo. I 
saw the disease was of such an inflammatory character, that the horse could 
not recover, and reflecting on the man’s positive assertion, prudence dictated 
that I should say nothing, until the medicine was given; when this was done, 
I told the owner that I had not given my opinion, but now I would, which 
was, that his disease was inflammation of the bowels, and that the medi- 
cine then given was in sucha case poison. This being my opinion, and 

for suffering the medicine to be given, the owner was disposed to blame 
me, but on the positive assertion of the man, and knowing that I could not 
have cured him, I persisted in the correctness of my conduct. He was 
dead next morning.. Numbers saw this horse in his sickness, and all ex- 
cept myself said his disease was bots. 

On opening the abdomen, food was found squandered on the outside of 
the bowels, which caused the spectators (of whom there were about a 
dozen) more fully to believe it was the bots. On my looking for the 
stomach, and finding it in detached pieces, what was before with them be- 
lief, was now with them become fact, but on looking for bots and finding 
none, after having cut open the intestines their whole length, they were 
fully convinced of their error. The intestines and parts of the stomach 
were highly inflamed. To account for the stomach bursting into rags, I 
believe theory is put at defiance, yet such was the fact. In this case there 
was an unusual quantity of water in the belly, the cause of which was ex- 
plained by the owner, but which cause he had no knowledge of while the 
horse was sick. This person’s rule was for each cart while at work to have 

a bucket for watering the horses at any time of the day, the weather was 
very warm, and when this horse stopped work for the day, the driver gave 
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him three half bushel buckets of water, in as quick succession as he could 
draw them from the pump, and as the horse could drink them. In about fif- 
teen minutes after drinking, the horse was taken with pain, which produced 
the most raging symptoms, such as pawing the ground, kicking his belly, look- 
ing at his sides, laying down and rolling; these symptoms continued in the 
greatest violence, until death put aa end to his suffering. All the spectators 
said, if I had not been at the opening of the horse, they would always have 
believed that bots had killed him. In detailing facts like the above cases, 
showing the absurdity of the vulgar opinion, I could fill more than two of 
your periodical numbers. 

I will here ask the question, how a person who is neither acquainted with 
anatomy or pathology, can tell on opening one, or even four or five 
horses, (which are as many as any such person will open in his lifetime.) 
what part is right, or what is wrong? And again as regards the destruc- 
tiveness of bots, are not the prejudices of the community strongly operated 
on by the notions of former ages? and from this cause the mind being ope- 
rated on while the horse is sick, with the firm belief of his disease being 
bots, that they on opening a horse must almost of necessity be deprived of 
seeing or examining for any other disease than those insects; for almost as 
sure as they open a horse, they ascribe his death to them. 

Having been taught the anatomy and pathology of the horse, and for 
thirty-five years had an extensive practice, and having opened hundreds of 
dead horses, would it not be something most singular, that I should never 
have met with one that was killed by bots, if horses were as often destroy- 
ed by them, as common opinion represents. 

It is my decided opinion that they never destroy life. 

The following will, to many practitioners of human medicine, appear in- 
credible. But it appears to me that there is very little analogy between 
inflamed bowels of the human subject, and of the horse. In him inflam- 
mation comes to a termination in much shorter time thanin man. Several 
cases have come within my notice where horses to all appearance were en- 
joying the most perfect health, when in an hour, and even in some few 
cases, in a quarter of an hour, was dead, with inflammation so diffused, as 
not a viscera, either thoracic or abdominal, had escaped the disease. 
Such rapid termination of inflammation, I believe, is never found to be the 
case in man. 

Blaine, than whom there is no better veterinary authority, ascribes this 
quick progress of inflammation, to the great portion of muscular coat 
which there is to the arterial system of the horse. 

I have often met with rupture of the stomach and of the colon, with- 
out being able to find one bot in the horse. 

With considerations for better treatment to the horse, than unnecessary 
tortures, I remain, yours, Joun Hasiam, 

Veterinary Surgeon. 
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THOUGHTS ON HUNTING. 


“ The cheerful morn 





Beams o’er the hills; go, mount th’ exulting steed, 
Already do the deep-mouth’d beagles catch 

The tainted mazes; and, on eager sport 

Intent, with emulous impatience try 

Each doubtful trace. Or, if a nobler prey 
Delight you more, go chase the desperate deer, 
And through its deepest «ciitudes awake 

The vocal] forest with the jovial horn.” 

Such, reader, is the philosophic exhortation of Armstrong in his fine 
poem on the art of health—we wish there was room for the entire 
chapter on the benefits of exercise; as it recommends other field sports 
besides hunting— 


“But if the breathless chase o’er hill and dale 
Exceed your strength, a sport, of less fatigue, 
Not less delightful, the prolific stream 

Affords. 

‘‘But if through genuine tenderness of heart 
Or secret want of relish for the game 

You shun the glories of the chase, nor care 

To haunt the peopled stream; the garden yields 
A soft amusement, an humane delight.” 


The whole chapter would be appropriate, and is full of the sound- 
est maxims for those, who since life must be endured to its end, come 
that when it may, would wisely endeavor to augment the capacity 
for, and the means of its enjoyments. 

The season for hunting has recurred, and a correspondent has re- 
minded us that attention is due to the lovers of the chase as well as 
to those of the turf. 

Anxious to discharge our duty to a class of patrons in whose pre- 
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ference for the chase over all other amusements, we most cordially 
unite, we do not know how we can better meet their wishes than by 
extracts from Beckford and Johnson—the best works on hunting. 
We shall select such as may appear most applicable to the circum- 
stances of our co\ntry, and best calculated to convey instruction or 
amusement. ‘Tie substance of the extracts will be indicated by a 
brief heading. 


QUALITIES NECESSARY FOR A Huntsman—Huntinc Practisep 
AND RECOMMENDED BY THE ANCIENTS—RECOMMENDED BY THE 
SPECTATOR—CHARACTERIZED BY CERVANTES—KENNELS. 


“It may be objected, that the hunting of a pack of hounds depends 
on the huntsman; and that the huntsman, generally speaking, is an il- 
literate fellow, who seldom can either read or write—this cannot well 
be denied. I must therefore observe, that it is impossible the business 
of a kennel should go on as it ought, unless the master himself knows 
something of it; for there must be an understanding somewhere; nor 
can any gentleman enjoy this noble diversion in perfection without it. 

“It is the opinion of a great sportsman, that it is as difficult to find 
a perfect huntsman as a good prime minister. Without taking upon me 
to determine what requisites may be necessary to form a good prime 
minister, I will describe some of those which are essentially necessa- 
ry towards making a perfect huntsman; qualities which, I will venture 
to say, would not disgrace more brilliant situations:—such as a clear 
head, nice observation, quick apprehension, undaunted courage, 
strength of constitution, activity of body, a good ear, and a good 


voice.” 





“I find it will not be necessary to say much to recommend a diver- 
sion to you, which you so professedly admire, it would be needless 
therefore to enumerate the heroes of antiquity who were taught the 
art of hunting, or the many great men, among whom was the famous 
Galen, who join in recommending it. I shall, however, remind you 
that your beloved hero,,Henry the Fourth of France, made it his 
chief amusement, and his very love letters, strange as it may appear, 
are full of little else; and that one of the greatest ministers this coun- 
try ever produced was so fond of this diversion, that the first letter 
he opened, as I have been told, was generally that of his huntsman. 
In most countries, from the earliest times, hunting has been a princi- 
pal occupation of the people, either for use or amusement, and many 
princes have made it their chief delight—a circumstance which occa- 
sioned the following bon mot. Louis the Fifteenth was so passionate- 
ly fond of this diversion, that it occupied him entirely; the King of 
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Prussia, who never hunts, gives up a great deal of his time to music, 
and plays himself on the flute: a German, last war, mecting a French- 
man, asked him very impertinently, “si son maétre chassoit toujours?” 
“Qui, oui,” replied the other—“il ne joue jamais de la flute”? ‘The 
reply was excellent, but it would have been as well, perhaps, for man- 
kind, if that great man had never been otherwise employed. Hunting 
is the soul of a country life: it gives health to the body, and content 
to the mind; and is one of the few pleasures we can enjoy in society, 
without prejudice either to ourselves or friends.” 





“The Spectator has drawn with infinite humor the character of a 
man who passes his whole life in pursuit of trifles; and I have no 
doubt other Will Wimbles might still be found. I hope, however, he 
did not think they were confined to the country only. ‘T'riflers there 
are of every denomination—Are we not all triflers? and are we not 
told that all is vanity? The Spectator without doubt felt great com- 
passion for Mr. Wimble; yet Mr. Wimble might not have been a 
proper object of it; since it is more than probable he was a happy 
man, if the employing of his time and obliging others and pleasing 
himself can be thought to have made him so. Whether vanity mis- 
leads us or not in the choice of our pursuits, the pleasures or advan- 
tages which result from them will best determine. I fear the occupa- 
tion of few gentlemen will allow of nice scrutiny; occupations there- 
fore that amuse, and are at the same time innocent, that promote exer- 
cise and conduce to health, though they may appear trifles in the 
eyes of others, certainly are not so to those who enjoy them: of this 
number I| think I may reckon hunting; and I am particularly glad the 
same author furnishes a quotation in support of it: ‘For my own 
part, says this elegant writer, ‘I intend to hunt twice a week during 
my stay with Sir Roger; and shall prescribe the moderate use of this 
exercise to all my country friends, as the best physic for mending a 
bad constitution, and preserving a good one.’ ” 





“The inimitable Cervantes also makes honorable mention of this 
diversion: he makes Sancho say—mercy on me, what pleasure can 
you find, any of ye all, in killing a poor beast that never meant ye 
any harm? that the Duke may reply,—*You are mistaken Sancho; 
hunting wild beasts is the most proper exercise for knights and 
princes; for in the chase of a stout noble beast may be represented 
the whole art of war, stratagems, policy and ambuscades, with all 
other devices usually practised to overcome an enemy with safety. 
Here we are exposed to the extremities of heat and cold; ease and 
laziness can have no room in this diversion: by this we are inured to 
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toil and hardship; our limbs are strengthened, our joints made sup- 
ple, and our whole body hale and active: in short, it is an exercise 
that may be beneficial to many, and can be prejudicial to none.” 
Small indeed is the number of those, who in the course of five thou- 
sand years, have employed themselves in the advancement of useful 
knowledge. Mankind has been blessed with but one 'T'itus, that we 
know of; and it is to be feared he has had but few imitators. Days 
and years fly away, without any account taken of them; and’ how 
many may reasonably be supposed to pass without affording even 
amusement to others, or satisfaction to ourselves? Much more, I 
think, may be said in favor of the Wimbles; but it must be confessed, 
that the man who spends his whole time in trifles, passes it contemp- 
tibly, compared with those who are employed in researches after 
knowledge useful to mankind, or in professions useful to the state.” 





The next chapter in Beckford’s Thoughts on Hunting is on the 
structure of kennels, which we omit as altogether unsuited to the 
means of American farmers and sportsmen. Some of the kennels 
in England cost as much to build them as would be sufficient to pur- 
chase the best farm in Virginia, and their huntsmen get salaries, such 
as if advertised as vacant, a nation of office hunters would cause can- 
didates to spring: from the earth like mushrooms after an autumnal rain. 

In respect to kennels—any gentleman may make his own servants 
build one in half a day that would sufficiently well accommodate six or 
seven couple—which is as many as any one will be disposed to keep; 
nor is there any occasion to keep more, since, when desired, small 
packs in the same neighborhood may be quickly united by a single 
blast of the horn—and this system is strongly recommended for the 
sociability and good neighborhood it bespeaks, as well as for its con- 
venience. <A simple kennel that will admit air, and at the same time 
keep your dogs warm, dry and clean, is sufficient. 

The following general observations from Beckford are worthy of 
insertion, as applicable under all circumstances. 

“Cleanliness is not oly absolutely necessary to the nose of the 
hound, but also to the preservation of his health. Dogs are naturally 
cleanly animals: they seldom, when they can help it, dung where 
they lie: air and fresh straw are necessary to keep them healthy. 
They are subject to the mange; a disorder to which poverty and nas- 
tiness will very much contribute. This, though easily stopped at its 
first appearance, if suffered to continue long, greatly lessens the pow- 
ers of the animal; and the remedies which must then be used, being 
in themselves violent, often injure his constitution: it had better be 
prevented. Let the kennel therefore be your particular care.” 
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It will be convenient and useful to have a small yard attached to 
the kennel, and it would be well to have a convenient place in which 
dogs which may be invalid, with infectious or other disorders—and 
hot bitches may be kept confined. It will be observed that we shall 
recommend nothing that need involve the expense of employing a 
mechanic, or using materials that are not to be found on every 
farm or plantation. Trees are useful every where—as one advised by 
the gallant Commodore Porter, in some humorous and excellent pa- 
pers in the American Farmer, a man should visit a good tree three 
times before he decides to cut it down, and then go away without do- 
ing it. A good shady tree in the kennel yard may be as useful as in 
that of the stable, and there should be two or three posts planted in it. 
If the reader cannot guess the use of them, Beckford says, “there is 
scarcely an inn window on the road that will not let you into the 
secret— 

“‘So dogs will p— where dogs have p—’d before.” 
If they are at first backward in coming to them, bind some straw 
round the bottom and rub it with galbanum. 


IMPORTANT ARRIVALS. 


In his beautiful poem on the pleasures of the chase, Somervile, 
with patriotic enthusiasm, thus exclaims in regard to the superiority 
of English horses and hounds! 


“Hail, happy Britain! highly favor'd isle, 

And Heav’n’s peculiar care! to thee ’tis given 
To train the sprightly steed, more fleet than those 
Begot by winds, or the celestial breed 

That bore the great Pelides through the press 

Of heroes arm’d, and broke their crowded ranks, 
Which, proudly neighing, with the sun begins 
Cheerful his course, and, ere his beams decline, 
Has measur’d half thy surface unfatigu’d. 

In thee alone, fair land of liberty! 

Is bred the perfect hound, in scent and speed 

As yet unrivall’d; while, in other climes, 

Their virtue fails, a weak degenerate race. 

In vain malignant steams and winter fogs 

Load the dull air, and hover round our coasts, 
The huntsman, ever gay, robust and bold, 

Defies the noxious vapor, and confides 

In this delightful exercise to raise 

His drooping head, and cheer his heart with joy.” 


If mother England was the school in which our ancestors learned 
to understand and appreciate the true principles of liberty, it was from 
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her also that we derived our fleet and long-winded horses and hounds; 
and truly do they deserve to be esteemed three of the cardinal bles- 
sings vouchsafed by Providence to man. The power to make and 
unmake our own laws, with a good pack of hounds and a good hun- 
ter whereon to ride up to their tails—what more can mortal man in 
reason covet? and then-— 

*‘When evening sheds the pleasing gloom 

To calmer scenes restor’d, 

We greet with songs the genial room, 

And hail the festive board. 

By wine, and wine's free joys engross’d, 

The happy minutes roll; 

Here love and wit inspire the toast, 

And friendship guards the bowl.” 

If in the race of political melioration, we have, on some tacks, shot 
ahead of our English preceptors; on others we have overrun the 
scent and may have to “try back.” in respect of horses, some 
think, if they can carry higher weights in a short run, we can beat 
them in repeating long distances—be that as it may, in the chase we 
are supposed to be at an immeasurable distance behind them—nor can 
we ever expect, even were it desirable, to rival them in the splendor of 
their hunting appointments! 

There are, however, now, within our knowledge, English bred 
hounds enough to afford a fair comparative test of their qualities in 
the chase, and stock enough to cross upon our best dogs. 

Two years since, Mr. Adair had an Irish slut, warded to one of 
their best dogs, imported to Baltimore—she whelped on the way, 
but had not a male pup in the litter. ‘Two females were presented to 
the Editor of the Sporting Magazine, and by him to Mr. Woolf, of 
Baltimore—as active and true hearted a sportsman as ever rode to 
hounds or took a brush. These bitches, dark blue-grey and white, 
are uncommonly good, and their stock by Mr. Parker’s Ruler, to be 
entered next season, must be first rate. This summer, however, 
fortunately for us, Messrs. Adams and Buchanan, of the British Le- 
gation, members of the Washington hunt, have received from their 
friends in England, two dogs and two bitches, black and white; for 
their kennel in Washington—and more recently Capt. Stockton of the 
navy, being in England, on affairs of magnitude, as connected with 
the progress of great public works, did not forget to bring home two 
couple from the crack kennels of England, one for himself, and with 
gratitude be it recorded, one couple for the Turf Register. In a 


subsequent number, if not in this, we shall register names and pedi- 
grees. 


11 v.6 
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A WOLF CHASE IN WEST FLORIDA. 
Mr. Epirtor: Greenville, S. C. Sept. 1834. 

A few months since business called me to a beautiful section of 
West Florida; interesting alike for the variety and richness of nature’s 
garniture, as for the manly and vigorous sports of the chase, which 
call into requisition the dexterity and prowess of the citizen. They 
stand to each other as cause and effect, for the juxtaposition of fertile 
and barren lands enables man, on the one hand, and abundant game 
and ravenous wild beasts on the other, to “live, move and have their 
being” in the same neighborhood. ‘Thousands of acres there are un- 
cleared and will continue subject to the same destiny. This geologi- 
cal condition results from causes which have been visibly at work; 
for, at no distant period anterior to the present, that entire southern 
section was covered by the ocean; which having retired to its present 
channel, has left the lands on the rivers an alluvial deposit, and the 
formation immediately connecting them with the pine barrens, of a 
consistence partaking of both. These bottom and hammock lands 
generally reach in width, only a few miles from the water courses, 
where commence the solemn, monotonous and “everlasting” pine 
woods, which fill up nature’s map in that country. The hammock is 
the hunter’s ground; its timber is oak, hickory and magnolia, with a 
great quantity of undergrowth and evergreen; and being intersected with 
many roads leading from habitation to habitation, as well as to the 
plantations, great facility is thereby afforded to the sportsman to pur- 
sue the chase. The plantations, too, with swamps, in, around and 
about them—with a number of cattle for carniverous wild animals to 
prey upon, naturally create a full and ample collection of said objects 
of the hunter’s ambition. In that country, thus briefly and imper- 
fectly sketched, where I have occasionally met your Turf Register, 
in no obscure corner of the dwellings of the planters, I have been, 
and may hereafter be, a guest; with a view therefore of enabling you 
to chronicle, if you think proper, an unworthy specimen of the chase 
as enjoyed in West Florida, I herewith send you an outline of a wolf 
chase, which, in part, I had the pleasure of witnessing in Jackson 
county. 

In the latter part of last October, when a frost or two had gently 
scattered its fairy net work through the upper parts of the territory, and 
the foliage of the forest began to mellow, like the changeable silk, into 
its rainbow hues, somehow or other a desire to hunt became instantly 
a strong feeling with several of us, as if there was some necessary con- 
nexion between these first chilling winds of autumn and that state of the 
mind. Perhaps, tired of the lassitude of summer’s heat, we antici- 
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pate the cold spell of the fall with the anxiety of hope deferred. Be 
this as it may, several gentlemen, for the first time in the season, 
turned out to a celebrated hammock near Mandel’s field, on a deer 
drive. After having gone through the sports of the day, and rioting 
largely in having triumphed over an “antlered monarch” of the forest 
and two small bucks, we came to our common road, and halted to rest. 
It was then and there that the wolf chase was projected:—to wit: 
An individual rode up quite unexpectedly to us, and gave information 
that a very large wolf was entrapped in a pen some several miles off, 
at a place known by the name of the Mulberry:—We all agreed to 
meet there by eight next morning. The place was about five miles 
from the hammock, in the piny woods, where these solitary animals 
retire, as if to avoid the haunts of men by day and to lie in the tran- 
quility of a southern sun. Several of the company lived as many as 
ten miles apart: and some were enabled to go direct to the place of 
appointment by road; but as for my part and those with whom I was 
that morning, no such good fortune was experienced, but we were 
forced to traverse the pine barrens a full seven miles without even a 
trail to point our way. Our course, however, was enlivened by the 
occasional flight of deer starting before us from their sunny couch, as 
well as now and then by the appearance of reynard calling to mind 
his many fabled and historical traits. 'The dogs were under command, 
and heeded only with temporary anxiety, their natural objects of pur- 
suit. We hurried on impatiently, but could see no mulberry nor ex- 
pected company, and, of course, began to think our tripa failure. A con- 
sultation was thereon called, whether to proceed, form a circular route, 
or return. But our deliberation had scarcely commenced than it was 
interrupted by a full cry from our pack. They had wandered off about 
an hundred paces, and when we turned to survey the ground the 
question arose what had they started? a deer? a wolf? or the devil? 
A moment—and we discovered before them a large gray fox, exerting 
all his physical powers to escape, for his cunning could not avail him 
in an open country. Scarce had they got under way than several 
hounds came full tilt by us to join the cry: they were recognized as 
belonging to the company we were to meet: so turning to the point 
from whence they came, we were gratified to see that our entire as- 
sembly had convened. 

Having thus met at the Mulberry, the question was to get the dogs 
back; to this purpose, conjecturing from the cry that the fox was 
bending his course around a rising ground, by which it would come 
to pass that he would soon approach near us, one of our assembly 
was despatched, who successfully intercepted the pack and brought 
them to us—not tired—but only animated by the exercise. 
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Thus, contrary to what might be expected from experience, and 
almost against hope, the two packs, then consolidated into one, were 
reclaimed from a hot pursuit in the height of their eagerness, and in 
the full development of their canine prowess when contending for 
mastery, and were brought to the pen where a large and full grown 
wolf was destined to await what we relatively denominate—sport. 

The pro. tem. popular individual on that occasion was no green 
horn at the business. He was tall, lean,lank and sunburnt; and for all 
the world looked wolfish. Whence his resemblance to that animal I 
know not; perhaps it may be upon some principle of sympathy and 
imitation; as it is asserted that the Caucasian family will assimilate to 
the Indian race in a frontier country, if long accustomed to live among 
them. He surveyed the victim with evident self-complacency: he 
would kneel down by the pen and direct his jibes at the animal that 
wanted “discourse of reason,” and occasionally would be more pointed 
in his thrusts, at least less metaphysical, if we may be permitted to 
judge from the manifestation of her feeling on those occasions. He 
seemed to exult in her destruction, not, however, without some serious 
apprehension of her escape; as on the one hand he beheld the listen- 
ing pack, backed by one of old Sir Archy’s grandsons and others of 
fine mettle, and on the other the unforeseen contingencies of the chase. 
He finally ventured the revolting proposition of mangling her ham- 
string, insisting that one less in size had triumphantly beaten his pack 
after several hours hard running. But no—it was urged to be un- 
sportsmanlike, and that fourteen hounds, fresh and ambitious, with 
Waxy and Henry to lead them—two that never had any part in losing 
a wolf—would cope successfully with her. 

All thereon mounted, when an upstart, always conspicuous in small 
matters, blew the horn, I may say, unnecessarily, which brought the 
pack so densely around the pen, as threatened to preclude the wolf an 
opportunity of an exit from her place of confinement;—the fall-door 
was raised—she made a spring and gained about thirty paces before 
the pack, one and all, could get a start; they then set off as do so 
many horses at the tap of the drum;—the cry was universal;—and 
what though there was no hill or valley sufficient to re-echo and pro- 
long the roar of their continued artillery’s thunder, yet it was kept 
up as if every pine had a tongue. A road led by the Mulberry—the 
wolf to our surprise and joy took it. We then reined our horses 
tightly up; it was enough; they knew their business. Wolf, hounds 
and horsemen stretched forward in the road for a hundred yards in 
length. ‘The pursued animal, as if conscious of her strength and in 
the pride of endurance, coursed her route into the endless piny woods 
in the road she commenced in. Thus the chase was enlivened and 
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high excitement unchecked for the space of a few miles, as we were 
ranged in single file—the wolf our leader, but our line lengthened 
Not the antelope that rushes down the mountain in wild fleetness 
before his pursuers could seem to career with greater safety to him- 
self, than did this large, thin, bony animal of our chase bend and 
gain ground on the pack and those who were encouragingly pursuing 
with the whip and spur and “wild halloo.” 

We on horse had already passed a few of the veterans of the pack; 
but its bone and sinew were before us:—a gentle ascent then spread 
itself before us, until an eminence, like the visible horizon, bounded 
our vision; there we bore heavy on the reins, more completely to 
compass with our sight the hard struggle that was going on, as well 
as to reserve the strength of our horses for a more advantageous 
ground. By that maneuvre, when we had gained the height, for the 
first time the wolf had left the road and coursed her way through the 
forest down a gentle descent; the pack, of course, for their conveni- 
ence were then beautifully scattered and as it were struggling to sus- 
tain those in the advance:—we dashed on, but not with the same suc- 
cess—apparently. The pleasure of the sight began to diminish as it 
began to alternate between perfect visibility and its now and then 
obscurity. Not so the richness of the music:—what though, now 
fainter and fainter it died away as they would penetrate a valley,— 
yet louder and louder it would rise upon the gale, like distant thun- 
der gradually muttering, soon destined to fill heaven’s concavity. We 
faltered not, but held the even-tenor of our course right onward; for 
never more did we put Davy-Crocketism to practice than when we 
“went ahead” with a full sweep and in a direct line with the cry. 

Having been now for some time upon the judicious strain of every 
nerve, and unwilling to admit that either the speed or bottom of the 
horse, were inferior to the same qualities in the more ignoble animals, 
our hope was high—our pleasure higher—yet fear occasionally flitted 
across our brain. It was soon manifest that a turn was given to the 
chase, forming nearly a right angle; being some distance in the rear, 
we became instantly practical geometricians; but no, the hypothe- 
nuse was not formed; had the hounds come to a fault? They were 
only about three furlongs ahead of us, and yet suddenly the cry of a 
heavy pack died away, save the notes of a more timorous and less 
powerful portion of its body. Having discontinued the formation of 
the figure, we were soon brought to the end of that day’s chase, 
which terminated in victory over the fierce and untameable animal. 
She was at bay by the dogs—safely entrenched behind the large roots 
of a pine which had fallen before the power of the wind. On exam- 
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ining the hounds, as some would limp here, and others bark there, at 
the very threshhold of the little, yet safe fortification, it was clear that 
a desperate contest had ensued; in which the favorite and full blood- 
ed Waxey was bathed in blood, as to his head and neck. Being fore- 
most in the chase, and boldly running afoul of the wolf, he met with 
that unwelcome reception, which accounted for his appearance. 
Others were badly cut and injured, which evinced that the wolf was 
that sort of anatomist, which we meet with among medical students 
when they first learn to rob the tombs of their tenants. 

Here I might conclude: but as the wolf’s race is nearly run, let us 
follow her through her last scene, to see if her escutheon is honored 
by a noble and untarnished death. 

Having rested the dogs, we concluded to dislodge the wolf, with 
a view to another chase, or, at least, a fight. She was started, but her 
buoyancy had departed, the elasticity of her nerve was gone, and 
nothing seemed to remain of her earlier glory, of her wild, savage and 
formidable character, than the power of her neck and shoulders, and 
jaws, which, though unlike Archimedes’ lever, in raising a world, 
could nevertheless, toss, and shake, and wield a dog “with the glee of 
a child, and the pride of a woman who knows her charms.” She 
ran—but it was the visible performance of a task with the conscious- 
ness of subjection to human dominion. 

But to be brief. She was soon brought to a bay—the dogs would 
not take hold—the warm blood was still trickling down their necks, 
and their fresh wounds unclosed. It was an odd sight to look upon; 
fourteen large and mettled hounds kept at their distance by the wolf’s 
grinning and snarling and snapping: and yet they closely surrounded 
her, keeping up a loud and continued barking, as if victory consisted 
in the length, breadth, and thickness of their noise and parade. At 
that moment a gun was fired in the air—as quick as the flash and ex- 
plosion and almost with its force, each hound seized her with the ea- 
gerness of enthusiasm, and with the absence of fear. Long and des- 
perate was the encounter. At one moment they would seem to bury 
their common enemy in the earth, and to cover her with the turf and 
dust thrown up in the scramble—but again, and they would raise her, 
as from the dead, like fell hyenas, and shake her between heaven and 
earth, with the culprit’s doom, not suffering her to touch either. But 
her destructive jaws were at work. One by one, would she make 
cry out and cart from the contest, with the cry indicative of that ex- 
cruciating pain which causes animal nature, at the first instant, instinc- 
tively to start. Some would return, but with timorous and abated 
vigor. Will you believe it? She completely flogged the pack of 
fourteen—and if it is a paradox, she was conquered: as it has fre- 
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quently occurred, that the victorious army, after having gained the 
day, have sustained the greatest and most irreparable injury. She 
was shot and carried home as a trophy of the chase. W.L. 


N.B. The fox will not run in West Florida, so as to afford a chase; 
they are altogether gray, and may be started in the piny woods at any 
time of the day by traversing a mile or so on horseback; they run 
very slow and soon enter a burrow. Deer, turkeys, and the par- 
tridge, however, make ample amends for this singular phenomenon in 
the most celebrated of all animals of sport. 

[How remarkable is the difference in the habit of this animal, in different 
parts of the country. With us, the gray fox never goes to earth—he will 
sometimes take a tree, a pine tree with the limbs growing thickly on it, if 
hard pressed, but he never goes in the ground. The red fox often does to 
the “spoiling of sport.”] 





OSAGE INDIANS—BUFFALO HUNTING. 
Mr, Epiror: Fort Gibson, August 10, 1834. 

In the month of June last, I met on the Blue Water river, a hunting 
party of Osages; and had an opportunity of seeing them chase the 
buffalo. 

The Osages, (or Wahsashays, as they term themselves,) are a very 
large, well formed race of men; who in summer wear nothing but a 
breech cloth. Though exposed to all the fervour of a southern sun, 
they are not only without any covering for the head, but actually de- 
prive it of that covering which nature has provided: for the head is 
closely shaved to the crown, where two perpendicular ridges or strips 
of hair about an inch high meet in front, to diverge in running back 
with this form <— (looking in profile like the roached mane of a 
poney,) terminating in a long tuft, which is plaited into two or three 
locks, which fall upon the neck. In furtherance of this unreasonable 
and injurious fashion, the eyebrows are plucked out, so that the eyes 
have no shade or protection whatever, and the consequence is, that 
many are blind, and a greater number afflicted with opthalmia. 

We were first apprized of their proximity, by the arrival of a sin- 
gle hunter, and while he was with us, four or five buffalo became visi- 
ble, as they approached quietly grazing apparently unconscious of our 
presence. This tall, athletic, naked savage, instantly ran towards them, 
gun in hand, and his appearance through the mist as he dashed through 
the long grass, with long strides, his locks streaming back from his 
head, was novel and striking in the highest degree. He fired without 
effect, and immediately mounted his horse to pursue the startled beast. 

The buflalo, though large and unwieldy in appearance, and gallop- 
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ing over the ground with a very awkward, hobbling gait, yet con- 
trive when thoroughly alarmed to get along rapidly, and if they have 
much the start, require one to ride with the whirlwind to overtake 
them. The prairies in which J saw them were rolling and rocky; 
intersected by ravines and creeks, with woods projecting in strips, and 
with wallows, (of the buffalo,) twelve or fifteen feet in width; which 
your horse must take in his stride and leap over, or—into: so 
that the hunter passes over every variety of ground, tests the good- 
ness of his horse and ascertains whether he is really a good rider. 
On horseback the most effective weapon is the pistol; and if your 
horse be fleet and bold, and will approach them, (for they terrify many 
horses,) ride up within ten or twelve yards, aim just behind the shoul- 
der, fire; your horse starts, and—you kiss your mother earth: but 
nimporte, your steed is soon caught, for the inviting herbage around 
him prevents his running far, and you renew the chase with increased 
energy and kill one or more. This result, (the fall aforesaid,) occur- 
red to the Osage, who had just exchanged horses with my Cherokee 
guide, and had obtained a nag that would not stand fire, and sent him 
sailing twenty feet in the air to test the strength of his cranium, upon 
which he fell. 

Oh! ye foxhunters, could you but enjoy the excitement of a buflalo 
chase, little would you esteem your present pursuits, your occupations 
would cease and the hunting horn would no longer summon you to 
the pursuit of reynard. 

This chase is attended with danger, for in addition to that incurred 
by riding at full speed over the formidable country I have described, 
the buffalo when wounded frequently turn upon their pursuer, who 
must then owe hisescape to the fleetness and surefootedness of his horse. 
This last season an Osage of Whitehair’s band, lost his life in conse- 
quence of his horse falling when pursued: the enraged brute gored and 
trampled upon him, until he was rescued by his companions; but their 
aid arrived too late, his deathwound had been inflicted. Their tenacity 
of life is astonishing and almost equals that of the grisly bear; | knew 
one to run with four musket balls and two buck shot, which had 
passed through him and lodged in the skin of the opposite side. His 
hind-leg had been broken below the hock by a fifth ball; and although 
his hind-quarters were seen to sink every jump, he yet maintained his 
gallop until a sixth ball brought him down, and it required a seventh 
to extinguish life. The skin and flesh were worn away from the 
broken bone for two inches, by its contact with the ground. 

From the forehead to the shoulder the buffalo is covered with a 
thick, curling, black coat; the hair of the body is short, strait and 
yellowish black; the horns short and black; and the tail shorter than 
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that of the domestic bull. His forehead is so well defended by the 
thick matting of hair or wool that a musket or rifle ball will not inflict 
a wound there at eight or ten paces. When wounded he turns to 


look at his enemy, and his ferocious aspect inspires awe in the young 
hunter. 35. 





FINISHING LESSONS IN SHOOTING. 


I shall now add a few little hints, that may possibly be of service 
to many of my readers who have had some practice in shooting, but 
who, I trust, will not be offended at my offering a few finishing les- 
sons, under an idea that something, in general, may be learnt even 
from the most inferior person; and because that, after I had shot for 
more than twenty years, not a season, no, not even a month or a week 
elapsed without my discovering that I had been previously ignorant 
of some trifle or other. If, therefore, a person feels himself above 
hearing an opinion in this, as well as in every other art, he decidedly 
gives the greatest and most positive proof of his own deficiency and 
narrowness of conception. Safely, however, may it be said, that in 
field sports, as well as in other pursuits, there are thousands who 
fancy that no one can show them any thing, when they have literally 
not learnt above a twentieth part of their art; and such people are 
always best left alone; as like blighted fruit, they have a bastard color 
of maturity, that must for ever debar their coming to perfection. 

With apologies for this digression, let me now endeavor to recollect 
what hints I can, that are not universally known. 

In killing snap-shots fix your eyes, and immediately pitch your 
gun and fire, as it were, along, or rather over, the backs of the birds. 
Recollect they are generally rising, and not flying forward, when you 
take them very quickly, and that as the birds required to be so taken 
are usually at a distance, an elevation, at all events, can do no harm. 
If you cannot acquire the knack of doing this, your snap-shot birds, 
being struck in the breast, will go off, and tower before they drop. 

If you have a double gun, always contrive as much as _ possible to 
get cross shots, (which you will most likely do by walking across, 
or heading your dog, instead of going like a bungler, directly from 
him to the game,) or otherwise your second barrel birds, by flying 
straight away up wind, down wind, or, in short, in the smoke, may 
sometimes defy the best shot in Europe. Recollect further, that as 
birds fly across you, they not only become clear of the smoke, but 
give you more time, and present to your charge a more vital part. 
Be assured there is a great deal of generalship (if I may use the ex- 
pression,) as well as marksmanship in showing off a brilliant day’s 
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shooting. But, when a man, over his bottle, talks to his company of 
killing to a certainty double shots in whatever situation you choose 
to spring the game, within forty yards, “hear him,” as Lord Chester- 
field says, “with patience, and at least seeming attention;” although 
you might feel disposed to confer on him the order of the long bow, 
or put him on your list for a knight’s companion of the golden 
haichet. Recollect, however, it is but liberal to allow those persons 
who have most frequently the mortification to do but little, the com- 
fort of astonishing the credulous by talking a great deal. 

In firing at random distances, where birds are crossing you at the 
distance of sixty or seventy yards, the average of good shots gene- 
rally present not more than half afoot before them. But it should be 
recollected, that after the shot has been driven through the air to the 
point blank distance, it travels so much slower, that the allowance 
must be greatly increased; and that although a few inches may be 
sufficient to fire before a fair cross shot, yet at sixty or seventy yards 
{ should fire at least two or three feet before the bird, if it went with 
any velocity. Let any one of my young readers, who shoots fairly, 
try this against one that adopts the ordinary system, and see who will 
make the greatest number of long shots. While attending to this, 
however, he must take care not to present too low, but pitch his 
gun well up, or if any thing, full high for the mark. 

In shooting by guess at rabbits, or any thing in covert, fire at least 
a foot or two before the object, because, on loosing sight of it, your 
hand will imperceptibly obey the eye in coming to a sort of check, by 
which you will invariably shoot a long way behind it. 

In walking up to your dogs, in turnips or high stubble, when birds 
are wild, lift your legs high; and by thus making less noise, you will 
get twice as near to your game. 

If your object is to get a great deal of game on the same beat, pro- 
vided you have it to yourself, do not go out above three days in a 
week. By so doing you will kill at least twice as much as by fol- 
lowing the birds without intermission. Many people, who wish to 
secure all the partridges they can during the month of September, 
make a point of shooting every day, and are quite disconcerted if 
they lose even half a day’s sport. All this is natural enough in keen 
young sportsmen, and very well, provided they have fresh dogs and 
fresh ground to beat, but under other circumstances they would stand 
no chance with a man who went out three times a week; because his 
birds, having intervening days to be left quiet, would lie so much bet- 
ter, that he, towards the end of the month, would continue to fill his 
bag, while another would have so driven and harassed his coveys, 
that he would scarcely be able to get a fair single, much less a double 
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shot. (1 name this, and indeed all I have asserted, not as a mere 
opinion, but as the result of decided proofs, that I have witnessed no 
small number of times.) 

In boisterous weather, contrive, as much as you can, to sport on 
the windward part of your beat, or you will drive the birds away from 
your own property to where they may fall a prey to other shooters, 
or be driven into the heart of another manor by some knowing game- 
keeper. Many old sportsmen will not beat their ground at all in windy 
weather. This I hold to be bad, for birds run a great deal when it 
blows hard; and by such means, often run out of bounds. When 
birds are young and tame, a windy day is generally the ruin of good 
sport; but when they are strong and wild, the most boisterous weather 
is frequently the best for one who shoots quick and well, as the birds 
cannot hear so far and will often lie the closer, for the sake of shelter. 

For one who happens to be deprived of his only dog at the critical 
time of the shooting, or when there is no scent, on a dry sultry day, 
there is many a worse plan for killing birds than to get two boys to 
drag the ground with a rope, from ten to twenty yards long, kept 
down with a weight or stone at each end. This plan first struck me 
from the immense number of birds that have been sprung by the land 
measurers after harvest, at a time when the best of sportsmen have 
left behind them’ a great deal of game. If there is one shooter, he 
should keep in the middle, a little behind the rope, and the boys 


should be well drilled to drop like dogs when the game rises. But if 


two shooters, then one may be on each flank, and the rope may have 
a longer sweep. 

For a person who has regular business to attend, and therefore can 
only go out for a few hours in the day, ] should, in September, always 
recommend him to dine at one o’clock, and shoot in the afternoon 
(the grand time for filling the bag.) His nerves are then sure to be in 
a pretty good state for shooting, and his head perhaps would then be 
less disposed for application. When he returns, let him take with his 
refreshment tea or coffee, instead of other beverage, after which he 
will feel himself cool, clear-headed, and again fit for business, instead 
of being disposed to throw himself into an arm-chair and snore away 
the evening in concert with his dog. Do not let him think that by 
thus advising I wish to deprive him of his nighicap, or he may at 
once condemn me and my book forever! No! if he likes grog or 
other liquor, he may finish the evening with a bucketfull, only let 
business be first done, and put out of the way. 

If a person is extremely nervous from hearing the report of his gun, 
or from the noise of the rising game, let him prime his ears with 
cotton, and his inside with tincture of bark and sal volatile. 
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If you have a piece of turnips very near a small covert, into which 
you wish birds to be driven for good shooting, at a time when the 
birds have become wild, be careful what you are about in windy 
weather; because birds, when shot at, will of course fly much farther 
than if quietly sprung, and particularly if borne away by the wind. 
It will often happen, therefore, that by your refusing two or three 
shots on such an occasion, you will get twenty or thirty shots after 
the birds (which from running among the turnips frequently become 
dispersed,) are dropped all over the covert; whereas if this covert is 
not very large, they might probably have flown beyond it had you 
discharged a gun. Many eager sportsmen, however, would be loth 
to trust to such a lottery, aad argue, that “a bird in hand is worth 
two in the bush;” but such [ have proved to be the case; and this, 
as well as every other part that relates to shooting, has been pencilled 
down in the field, with a query as to its future confirmation; and if it 
has stood repeated tests, entered in MS. for this work. 

In calm weather, after September, never go bellowing out 
“P—o-n-t-o,” “T-o-h-o,” &c. (like a boy hooting at birds on 
corn.) Your keeper will do this, at another time, if the dog requires 
it, and be pleased with his own noise. But rather take your chance 
of the second dog’s seeing the point in time; or you may probably 
do much more harm than the very dog that you are rating. If, how- 
ever, the dog is going down wind, the case alters; but even then I 
should rather try the expedient of a menacing attitude, seconded by a 
clod of dirt or a turnip, to using my voice on such an occasion. (Of 
course I mean if I wanted birds, otherwise a good sportsman ought 
always to lose a shot rather than neglect his dogs.) 

If you really want game when the scent is bad, and see precisely 
where a covey has dropped, let your dogs be taken up, and go first 
without them; and if the birds get up singly, never think of picking 
them up, but make the best of your time in loading and firing. Should 
you, however, want your dogs, have them one at a time, by making a 
signal or whistling to your man who holds them; but do not speak, 
lest, by so doing, you might spring the covey. 

If you have a small beat, rather give leave to one of the best shots 
in England, wko is content to shoot twice a week, than to an idle 
bungler, who is lounging out with a gun every day; because the one, 
although he kills game himself, does not prevent you from doing the 
same, while the other, by harassing the birds day after day, without 
intermission, will make them wild, and very probably drive them into 
another country. 

The foregoing are a few hints that I had hitherto kept to myself; 
but as now (thanks neither to age nor imprudence, but to accidental 
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circumstances,) I have no longer cyes or nerves for pretensions to 
the name of a shot, the greatest pleasure that can possibly remain for 
me is to resign the little I have learnt for the benefit of young sports- 
men. ‘The rising generation of shooters might otherwise be left, as I 
was for many years, to find out all these little matters, which not one 
man in a thousand, (admitting that he knows them,) likes to impart to 
another; and yet which are so necessary to be known, before even. 
the best shots among them would be able to cope with a crafty old 
sportsman.—Jnstructions to Young Sportsmen. 


On the Print in Skinner’s Turf Register, representing a Sioux war- 
rior in the act of charging with a spear, on horseback. By War- 
REN R. Davis, of South Carolina. 


A war horse for the Sioux! 
A lance for every hand, 

The foes who come to fight you, 
Lo! darken all the land. 


We have no land to fly to, 
This, this must be our grave; 
We have no help to cry to, 
But the daring of the brave. 


A war song for the Sioux! 
And peal it high and loud, 

It will like lightning guide you 
Through yon gathering cloud. 


Then mount your neighing horses, 
They spurn an hour’s delay: 

We'll charge their countless forces, 
Die Braves,* or win the day. 


l war whoop for the Sioux! 
It is the sound we love; 

A war whoop for the Sioux, 
And now your valor prove. 


With lightning’s speed the phalanx haste, 
O’er the prairie’s waving green; 

But where that squadron’s whirlwind past, 
No living creature could be seen. 


* Braves—a term common to most northwestern tribes, and probably 
derived from the Canadian French traders. 


& 
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THE ALLIGATOR PIKE. 


Mr. Enitor: Manchester, Miss. August 3, 1834. 

I find something said in your Magazine of almost every quadruped. 
The recital of an encounter with a monster of the forest, would I am 
persuaded, find a ready place in your columns, and why not an ac- 
count of the capture of a monster of the deep? You have published 
a number of well written articles on the taking of trout, but this I 
attribute to your gastronomic propensities, for who could live in the 
region of crabs and canvass-backs and ———— all else that is good, 
without becoming something of an epicure? I have a liquorice tooth 
myself, and was endeavoring to basket a few bass (a poor substitute 
for a trout, by the bye, yet a very good fish) from the now clear waters 
of the Yazoo. The sport was good when I commenced, but 1 was 
not allowed to enjoy it long; an enormous gar made his appearance 
where I was fishing, and in an instant all was quiet. 

The gar. or as this species is cailed, the Alligator gar, of our rivers 
answers to the shark of the ocean, and indeed, they are very like the 
shark in their habits, which, to say the least of them, are very bad. 
He is as formidable as the shark; armed with triple rows of tecth, 
he preys indiscriminately on the whole finny tribe. And indeed, 
every thing of a fleshy nature that is dropped in the river, finds its 
way into his jaws. 

This fellow after he had spoiled my sport, to give me an idea of 
his importance, cavorted a while on the surface of the stream, now 
floating listlessly along, and now throwing himself half out of water; 
showing himself terrible even in sport; and in perfect wantonness 
took the cork of my fishing tackle between his jaws and snapped the 
line as if it had been a single hair!—thus adding insult to injury. I 
instantly resolved on his destruction; and accordingly returned home, 
provided myself with three large hooks, the wire of which was about 
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the size of an ordinary goose-quill; these I attached to the end of a 
small bed cord or clothes line, back to back, fixing them firmly first 
with twine, and then with wire, wrapping the wire for some distance 
above the hooks. Thus accoutred I again repaired to the river, taking 
with me the entrails of a newly killed pig, which I wound about the 
hooks as a bait for his majesty, and as this was 


‘“*A dainty dish to set before the king,” 


it was instantly seized and swallowed. I soon found from the surges 
he made that the monster had become firmly fixed to my line, and as 
he became aware of his situation, his efforts were redoubled, and his 
floundering and “splurging” 

‘Made the deep to boil like a pot.” 


I was aware of the power I would have to contend with, and had 
planted myself in such a position, that it would have been impossible 
for fish power to have dislodged me. 

His eflorts to escape, though vigorous and powerful, were of short 
duration; after struggling about two minutes without success, he 
yielded himself a willing sacrifice, and I drew him on shore without 
further difficulty. 

He measured just eight feet two inches in length, and weighed one 
hundred and fourteen pounds. He has no scales, but his body is laid 
off into regular squares or diamonds, by indented lines twisting round 
his body, intersected by others running directly from his head to his 
tail. He has no dorsal fin—his head is covered with an almost im- 
penetrable prickly shagreen, and his mouth is garnished with six 
rows of sharp teeth in each jaw, i. ¢. three on either side of his 
tongue, which is long and forked. 

I regret that I did not open this fellow, as I have no doubt that I 
would have found some curiosities in his interminable maw. 

I am with great respect, yours, &c. Hf. O. L. 


—_—— 


CRUSTING DEER. 


This term, which may be new to many of our readers, is unfor- 
tunately but too familiar to the ears of sportsmen in this vicinity. 
When the snow falls to any considerable depth upon the mountains, 
it not unfrequently happens that by reason of rains and long thaws, 
a crust is formed upon the surface, which although strong enough to 
bear up dogs or men upon snow shoes, is still so weak that the deer 
falls through at every bound. ‘This is a day of jubilee to every poach- 
ing vagabond in the land. Rifles are needless, as the deer when over- 
taken, make no resistance. ‘Their legs are lacerated by the ice and 
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their tracks upon the snow is crimsoned with blood. Whole droves 
are sometimes caught, and their throats cut by men and boys in pur- 
suit; while the stragglers are overtaken, mangled and torn in pieces 
by plebeian curs, to whom a fair field would offer no inducement or 
chance of success. The present season is one that will long be re- 
membered. Ordinary hunting has given place to a wanton butchery, 
which we fear has amounted almost to extermination. In the latter 
part of December, the snow fell upon our mountains to the depth of 
two to four feet, upon this crust was formed, and an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the deer forthwith commenced. The antlered monarch, 
the feeble fawn, and the heavy in young, have shared a common fate. 
It was a season of carnival with the famished wolves, the curs and 
their masters. We have heard of an individual who in a single week, 
killed upwards of forty, without firing a gun. In the town of Wind- 
ham, one of the largest bucks ever seen in that vicinity, was killed 
unresistingly by a boy, who clambered on his back and cut his throat. 
He was described to us by a man who saw him as being a patriarch 
of the forest—with hair almost white with age, and antlers like an 
old fashioned arm chair. Upon moderate calculation over one thou- 
sand deer have, during the month past, been slaughtered within fifty 
miles.— Catskill Recorder. 





FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS GREYHOUND. 


Frederick the Great, was attached to dogs in an extraordinary way: 
he indulged in the strange belief, that these animals possessed the 
power of discriminating character, and was accustomed to think ill 
of those at whom they barked. Whenever he went to battle, he 
carried a small Italian greyhound with him, and during the seven 
years’ war, happening to be pursued by a reconnoitering party of 
Austrians, he took shelter under a dry arch of a bridge, with his fa- 
vorite in his arms. Although the enemy passed and repassed the 
bridge several times, yet the animal, naturally churlish, laid quite still 
and scarcely breathed: had he barked, Frederick would have been 
discovered and taken prisoner, and Prussia, in all probability, would 
have shared the fate of Poland. Frederick buried all his canine favo- 
rites in his palace grounds at Berlin, and their graves are surmount- 
ed with tablets containing their name and various good qualities. 

[Sporting Anecdotes. 


August 15th, 1792. To decide a wager of fifty pounds, between 
Mr. Cooper and Mr. Brewer, of Stainferd, the latter gentleman’s 


horse, Laborer, ran twenty times round the race ground (exactly a 
mile,) at Preston, in fifty-four minutes.—J0, 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Cenrrat Course Races.—To commence on the second Tues- 
day, 2ist of this month. The high expectation which the public is accus- 
tomed to indulge, as to the company to be met, and the sports to be witnessed 
on this popular course; is in no danger of being disappointed at the nezt 
meeting. Each day will exhibit a fine field, and a well contested race. 

‘The ball will be opened with the first American St. Leger stakes.—The 
winner of which, in England, is invariably painted and engraved, and 
handed down to immortality, in their Sporting Annals. It is the weight, 
say they, as well as the pace, which tells; and it is easy to foresee that 
the three year old, that of all others, shall “go ahead” in the first “Tasker 
Srakes,” ever run in America, with one hundred and eighteen pounds on 
his back, may fob the guineas and go into a state of retiracy. 

On the same day, Tuesday, the first of the meeting, those who prefer 
to take the chance of repeating, with lighter weights, will figure for the 
“Craig Puate,” the glitter whereof has, it is said, already attracted the 
regards of many ambitious aspirants, “good uns to go.” For Robin Hood, 
it is even said, the champagne is already in cool—but another Robin, a 
‘‘nipping frost,’ may come and disappoint his anticipations. 

The second day’s purse of 500 shiners, will not be taken without a 
struggle for the glory, as well as the chink; but for the third day, four 
mile heats, for a cool $1000, what shall we not see? In respect of that, 
we have some intimations of what may come to pass on the Central ground, 
that we are not at liberty to detail. Let, however, the lover of rare sport 
take our word for it, that nothing has equalled it, since the days of 
Post Boy and Floretta, of Leviathan, Reality, ‘Timoleon and General Jack- 
son’s old Truxton; the horse of horses; for, be it remembered, there is yet a 
link to be let out of ‘Tobacconist, whilst there are Drones that can fly; 
and then, where will be the old black mare, what the ladies danced upon 
three years ago? and Alice Gray and Charles Kemble, and Flirtilla junior? 

To such fields, and such sports, for three days in succession, the great 
sweepstake is but an appropriate finale. ‘Twelve fine three year olds, the 
pick of their owner’s stables, to come to the starting post, on which will 
be hung $6000, of solid, constitutional currency, and a garland of im- 
perishable laurels for the winner! In short the promise of a capital field 
for each day, is founded on actual communication with and from most of 
the owners of the strong stables in the north, the south, the cenire. 
There can be no mistake. 


X> For the races to come at Timonium, the reader is referred to the large 
stakes and the very liberal purses. ‘These, with the commodious fixtures 
of every kind, and the liberality, enterprise and experience of the proprie- 
tors, Messrs. Garrison and Goodwin, promise all that can be wished by the 
epicure and the sportsman. 





Ecuirse Ligutroot.—This splendid son of Eclipse, nine years old, has, 
we understand on the best authority, been sold to Tennessee for $7,000. 
‘The purchasers appearing to have adopted our opinion that no stream could 
be better than that in which is united the blood of Lady Lightfoot and 
Eclipse--of Shark and of Messenger. In the same redundant stud, from 
which he was withdrawn, are many diamonds of the first water for sale— 
to wit: old Coquette and Virginia Taylor, Blue Bird, Ned Byrne, br. f- by 
Hal, gr. c. by Medley, Fair Rachel, Betsy, b. f. by Cock o’ the Rock, Bon- 
nets o’ Blue, the celebrated Medley himself, br.c. by Medley, imported 
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Invalid, b. f. out of her by Tenier’s Pirouette, ch. f. by Sir Charles, b. f- by 
Valentine, Ripley and Blue-skin. 


For their pedigrees see last number, and for his prices inquire of the 
Editor. 


(> Now is the time for clubs to appoint committees to meet, on the Cen- 
tral Course at our next meeting, the one that has been appointed to come 
from Charleston, to adopt uniform rules for the government of Jockey 
Clubs throughout the union. We hope it will be done at Washington, 
New York, Tree Hill, New Market, Fairfax, Timonium, Trenton, Easton, 
Leonardtown, and all others where time enough remains to do it. 





$ All accounts promise a most auspicious revival of the Washington 
Course, at their next meeting, on the 14th of this month, October. Many 
fine horses that are not intended to be run at New Market, where the 
races will commence on the same day, will come to the Washington races 
on their way to the Central Course, together with Mr. Selden’s, Mr. Pot- 
ter’s, Dr. Duvall’s and other stables. Mr. Oliver will have all his arrange- 
ments completed on the most liberal and extensive scale, and what makes 
“assurance doubly sure,” the Ladies are riding out to look at his prepara- 
tions, and promise him to grace his pavilion every day, and there 1s no 
place where the ladies exercise their justly predominating influence with 
more potential sway than at Washington. 





Camancuie Curer.—Covered last season 59 mares. He will stand next 
season in Rutherford county, Tennessee, under the control of General 
McGregor at $12 and $15. 

Description.—“A beautiful dapple drab color, with an eel back, dark legs 
and fine cup hoofs; his arms are singularly marked, resembling spots on 
the rattle snake, he is 154 hands high and seven years old past.” 

The Chief is of a fine disposition: his appearance is sprightly and gay, 
and his points are unsurpassed by any horse in the state; he is a fast and 
elegant pacer, his action is springy and graceful: he is a sure foal getter, 
and to those who wish to raise fine horses for the saddle and harness, I can 
recommend him with great confidence. No pedigree is appended to him 
for the reason that his blood is not known; the appearance of the horse as 
well as the excellence of his colts will satisfy any judge that he is a game 
stallion, and that nothing of the scrub or dunghill runs in his veins. 

Tuomas ALDERSON. 

Mr. Tuomas ALperson:—In answer to your inquiries respecting my 
colts by the Camanchie Chief, I have to remark that I have bred one of 
the mares to old Pacolet, Stockholder, Bagdad, Richard, Henry and Wash- 
ington, and the colt by Camanchie has been pronounced by Orville Shelby 
equal, if not superior to any colt the mare has ever brought. The other is a 
Pacolet mare that I bred from Stockholder and Phillips’s Wonder, and the 
colt by the Camanchie is in my opinion better than either of the others. 
The latter colt is now at my mill, and can be seen at any time. 

Joun SHevsy. 

Any gentleman wishing to purchase Camanchie Chief is refered to 
Doctor John Shelby or General McGregor. 





Saves or Tuoorovcusreps.—Half of Andrew for 44,500, to cover at 
Milledgeville. Half of Marion, as we understand, from Mr. Long, for 
$4,000, to go to Alabama. ‘The whole of imported Autocrat has passed 
into the possession of Mr. Tayloe, at what figure we have not learned, but 
doubtless a high one. ‘The two fourths of Eclipse, in different hands, it 


will be seen are for sale, whilst he remains for life, under the exclusive con- 
trol of Col. Johnson. 
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Mapison Association (Ken.) Races. 

Fall meeting, 1834, commenced on Wednesday, September 10. 

First day, a post sweepstake, four subscribers, $50 each, play or pay. 
O ne mile heats, for two year olds. 

Mr. James W. Fenwick’s ch. f. by Bertrand, dam by Florizel, 3 1 1 

Mr. James Lindsay’s ch. f. by Bertrand, dam by West Paragon, $2¢e 

Mr. Benjamin Miller’s ch. f. by Saladin, dam by Sea Gonpent, 1 3dr. 

Mr. Alexander R. Oldham’s ch. f. by Madison, - dist. 

Time, 1m. 57s.—1m. 56s.—2m. 

Mr. Oldlam’s mare got loose from the groom in attempting to start, ran 
some considerable distance, threw the rider, and disabled him so he had to 


put a larger one up, it not being in his power to get one as small as the 
first, otherwise it is thought he would have saved his distance. 


Second day, the Association purse, $400, four mile heats, was run for, 
and resulted as follows: 


Mr. James W. Fenwick’s g. c. Davy Crocket, three yong old, by 





Hephestion, dam by Mendoza, - 1 1 
Mr. William Boner’s b. h. Sir William, three years old, by Sir 

William, of (Transport,) dam by Jenkins’ Potomac, - 22 
Mr. Ab. Cunningham’s b. h. Director, four years old, ‘by Bertrand, 

dam by Director, - 3 $3 
Mr. William Faris’ g. h. John Medley, four years old, by Little 

John, dam by Bay Royalist, - 4 dr. 


Time, 8m. 25s.—8m. 30s. 


Third day, the Association purse of $200, two mile heats, resulted as 
follows: 


Mr. Sidney Burbridge’s b. f. Caroline Scott, three years old, by 


Sir Archy, of Transport, dam by Wild Medley, - 3 
Mr. John Hutchcraft’s ch. h. John empunanses five years old, by 

Bertrand, dam by Virginius, - 5 2 
Mr. James Dunn’s ch. c. Powhatan, four years old, by Seven, 

dam by Powhatan, - 2 $ 
Messrs. Ab. Cunningham & Co's b. h. Nonesuch, four years old, 

by Bertrand, dam by Cook’s Whip, - 4 4 
Mr. Samuel Davenport’s b. m. Bou- Mere, five “years old, by Sir 

Archy, dam by Palafox, - 3 dis. 
Mr. George E. Gillispie's b. f. —" Brackenridge, three yous 

old, by Muckle John, dam by Sir Archy, - 6 dis. 
Maj. Wm. Faris’ br. c. Tom Moore, three years old, by Trompa- 

tor, dam by Kennedy’s Diomede, dis. 


Time, 3m. 56s.—3m. 56s. ; 
Maj. Wm. Faris’ colt attempted to bolt at the gate, which caused him 


to be distanced. 
Yo b 
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Fourth day, the Association purse of $100, one mile heats, decided as 
follows: 
Mr. George E. Gillispie’s ch. f. Nancy Shaw, three poe old, 


by Sumpter, dam by Night’s Hamiltonian, 2 1 
Mr. Davenport’s b. c. ‘Sam Brow n, three yous: old, by Trumpa- 
tor, dam by Cook’s Whip, 1 3 dr. 
Maj. Wm. Faris’ g. h. John Medley, four yes: old, by Little ; 
John, dam by Bay Mae ing 3 2dis. 
Mr. James W. Fenwick’s b. c. Big Davy, three years ola, dP 
Cherokee, dam by Josephus, - 4 dis. 
Mr. James wane s ch. h. five years old, by Nessie. —_ ." 
Brimmer, ° ° - - 5 5dis. 
Mr. James M. “Estill’s ‘b. c. Versaill ies, three years old, by Kos- 
ciusko, dam by Blackburn's Buzzard, - : - 6 6dis. 
Time, Im. 543.—1m. 55s.—I1m. 53s. Tuos. BLAckweEL., See’ry. 
Monrre ier (Bordentown, N. J.) Races. 
Fall meeting, 1834, commenced Sept. 16. 
First day, a purse of $100, mile heats. 
Moses Ivins’ br. m. ay semanas »by an, dam by Arab, 
five years old, $et pn 
J. K. Van Mater’ s " m. Lady Lance, by cual, don 7 
Oscar, five years old, 1$s$:@e 
John C. Craig's ch. f. Eearte, by Belipse, dam by Hicko- 
ry, four years old, - 152 $ 
A. 8. Van Mater's ch. c. Tyro, by Tormentor, dam by 
Lottery, - 3.4 r.o 
C. Abram’s ch. h. Henry Jr. by Henry, ‘dam by Cock 
fighter, five years old, 6 5 ro 
“A. Sherman’s ch. h. De Witt Clinton, by Ratler, dam a 
Light Infantry, aged, 74 6 ro 
John Frosi’s b. h. John of Forsey. by John Richards, 
,; 3 we 


aged, - . 4 
Time, 1m. 53s.—1m. vo 54s. —I1m. “594s. 
Second day, purse $200, two mile heats. 
O. Bailey’s b. m. Spesen Dido, by John Richards, dam by Dusce, 
six years old, . '% 
B. Reed's b. f. Merry Gold, bv Barefoot, dam by Sir Arey, 
three years old, - 3 
J. Storm’s b. f. Kitty Clov er, by William Wallace, dam oF: iton- 
brino, four years old, 2 dis. 
Time, 4m. 1s.—4m. 5s. | 


Third day, purse $300, three mile heats. 
J. K. Van Mater's b. c. Daniel O’Connel, by John Richards, 


PS) 


four years old, - , es 
S. Laird’s b. h. Henry Archy, by Henry, dam by Belipse, 

six years old, - 2 3 
A. 8S. Van Mater’ Ss g. h. Shamrock, by Tormentor, dan 7 

Hickory. six years old - dr. 
B. Reed’s b.c. Milo, by Monsieur Tonson, dam by Sir iia 

four years old, - - 4 dis. 


H. B. Harrison’s b. h. Essex, by Henry, dam by Duroc, aged, 5 dis. 
Time, 6m. 10s.—6m. 9s.—-6m. 11s. 
Course exactly one mile. J. Davison, Secretary. 
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Blooded stock, the property of Ro- 
bert Gilmor Jr. since May, 1832. 
Glen-Ellen Farm, near Baltimore, 
on the York road. 


1. Sarry Waxker,ch. m. foaled 
1822, by Timoleon, dam by imp. 
Dragon. See Am. Turf Reg. vol. 
2, p. 624. Of this well known mare 
it would seem to be enough to say 
that she beat the wonderful Ariel, 
four times in one campaign, both 
before and after the latter had in 
the two intermediate weeks, beaten 
Mr. Jolnson’s famed Trumpator 
and Medley and others. 

See also Am. Turf Reg. vol. 1, p. 
361, for an account of a race be- 
tween Monsieur Tonson and her- 
self, called in page 8, of this vol. 
“the memorable race. All things 
considered the best ever run in 
America.” 

Sally Walker's produce: 

2. Cavet, gr. c. foaled spring 
1830, by Medley, (of Reality.)— 
Owned in equal parts with Col. 
W.R. Johnson, to whom Mr. Gil- 
mor’s share was sold in Nov. 1833, 
for $1750, cash. Cadet has started 
3 times. He was beaten by Niag- 
ara,in a match for $4000, a side. 
Cadet was accidentally lamed in the 
streets of Philadelphia, on his jour- 
ney northward, 26 days before the 
match was to be run, which caused 
his galloping to be suspended till 
within three days of the race. See 
Turf Reg. vol. 5, p. 157, for an ac- 
count of this race “a beautifully 
contested one.” Sec also Am. Turf 
Reg. vol. 5, pp. 485. 537. 538. 

In running his third race last 
spring over the Central course, he 
sulked and stopped short. 


8. Howarp, ch. c. foaled May, 
1833, by Sir Charles. One half of 
him, since re-purchased, sold at nine 
months old for $500. At eleven 
months old $1000 was offered for 
half of him. He appears to com- 
bine the marks and points of his 
sire and dam. 


He is engaged in the great stakes 
of 20 subscribers, $500 entrance h. f. 
to come off at the Central course, 
fall meeting 1836. In the same 
stakes is also No. 12. Howard has 
also an engagement in Virginia. 


4. Chestnut filly, foaled April, 
18, 1834, very promising. Now 
with its dam near Petersburg, Va. 
Sally W. was stinted to Luzborough, 
last spring. The filly has one en- 
gagement in Virginia. 

5. Betsey Rosrinson, b. m. foaled 
spring, 1821, by Thaddeus, dam 
Maria. ‘Thaddeus by Florizel, dam 
Irby’s famous Dare Devil mare, 
which was the dam of Contention, 
Reaphook, Calypso, Woodpecker, 
Snake, Burstall and Weazle. 

For Betsey Robinson’s extended 
pedigree, see American Turf Regis- 
ter, vol. 3 p. 430. 

In October 1825, Betsey Robinson 
beat the famed Bertrand, and in the 
week after in the best time over the 
Tree Hill course, she beat Phillis, 
John Richards and three others.— 
She was a first class race nag at all 
distances. 


Betsey Rohinson’s produce, before 
she became the property of Mr. G. 


6. Ripiey, ch. h. foaled spring 
1828, by Sir Charles, an excellent 
racehorse, now the property of Mr. 
Craig of Philadelphia. He is still 
on the turf. 


7. Equinox, ch. h. foaled 1829, 
by Monsieur ‘Tonson, now on the 
turf. A clever racehorse. Sup- 
posed to be the property of Mr. 
Wn. White. 

8. Jessup, gr. c. foaled 1830, by 
Medley. Winner of three sweep- 
stakes, spring 1835. 

He has since run several races 
with different success. | Always 
held at a very high price. Now in 
Col. J’s stables. 

9. S.f. foaled May, 1832. In this 
fine filly Mr. G. was interested one 
half, the other, the property of Col. 
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Johnson, to whom this half was 
sold October, 1833. 


Betsey Robinson’s produce, since 
she became the property of Mr. G. 

10. Bay colt, foaled 1834. Now 
with its dam near Petersburg, Va. 
under the care of Mr. Thomas Ma- 
son. This is described in letters to 
the owner, as being a very extraor- 
dinary colt—of exceeding beauty 
and size. 

Betsey Robinson, was stinted last 
spring to imp. Luzborough. 


11. Potty Hopkins, b. m. foaled 
spring 1825. Fora full account of 
this extraordinary mare, see her very 
full memoir, American Turf Regis- 
ter, vol. 3, p. 338. 

Sold by Mr. G. in October, 1833, 
to Mr. Robert L. Stevens, to go to 
English Priam. For $2750. 

Her produce: 

12. Poll o’Plymouth, b. f. foaled 
spring 1833, by Sir Charles. Of 
great beauty. For this filly when 
tive months old, $900 was offered. 


18. AticrokEerR, gr. m. foaled 
1822, by Sir Hal, dam by Wonder, 
- dam by Bellair, g. g. dam by old 


. Medley, g. g. g. dam Col. Ruffin’s 


imp. mare, a very fine looking mare. 
She trained off early, but after hav- 
ing run a race which established the 
fact of her having becn lasting and 
fleet. 

Her produce: 


14, CuHEsAPEAKE, br. c. foaled 
1830, by Tariff. A promising colt. 
Now in training. 


15. Freperica, iron gr. f. foaled 
1831, by Gohanna. In high racing 
form. 

16. FrEpDERIcK, gr. c. foaled 
1833, by Byron. A _ remarkably 
fine colt. 

Alicrocker was not put to any 
horse this year. 


17. Iris, b. m. foaled spring 1817, 
bred by Gen. Chas. S. Ridgely, 
she was by Telegraph, her dam was 
Bean’s famous Maria. See Amer. 
Turf Reg. vol. 1,p. 472. Where 


it is said that her stock ought to be 
valuable. 
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Her produce: 
18. Eliza, b. m. foaled 1826, by 
Vanguard. Of fine form and size. 


19. York, s. h. foaled 1829, by 
Childers, (brother to Ratler, Sumter 
and Flirtilla,) dam Ellen, by Duroc, 
g.dam Gipsey, by Florizel, &c. &c. 
Now in training. 


20. Miss Patience, b. f. foaled 
1830, by Medley, dam (the dam of 
Col. Johnson’s celebrated Andrew,) 
by Herod. Miss P. has started five 
times—three times a winner, once 
when a loser, she fell and threw her 
rider, when leading and looking like 
a winner. She has beaten some of 
the finest colts in Virginia and 
South Carolina; amongst them Tan- 
shang, Tuskeno, Black Medley, 
Coleman’s Medley filly in a match, 
&c. She is now in training. 


21. CumBerrAnp, br. c. foaled 
1831, by Sir Hal, dam by Young 
Potomac. Now in training. 


Owned with Col. Johnscn—the inter- 
est in each held by Mr. G. since 
sold to Col. Johnson. 


22. TRIFLE, s.m. by Sir Charles, 
dam by Cicero. 


23. Bue Skin, gr. c. foaled’1830, 
by Medley, dam the dam of Indus- 
try. Now the property of Mr. 
Craig, of Pennsylvania. 


24. Danny, gr. c. foaled 1831, by 
Medley. 

Any of the above stock, now the 
property of Mr. Gilmor, are for 
sale. Inquiries addressed to him, 
will be answered fully and fairly. 





Stud of John A. Scott, Esq. of 
Woodville, Miss. 


1, Atice Ler, b. m. by Sir Henry 
Tonson, her dam by Gordon’s Dri- 
ver, g. dam by Green’s old Driver, 
he by Bellair, his dam by imp. Ja- 
nus. Gordon’s Driver, by Green’s 
Driver, out of a mare said to be 
thoroughbred. 


Her produce: 


1834; b. c. by Jefferson, he by 
Virginian, out of old Favorite. 
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2. ANN Royvatt, br. m. by Stock- 
holder, dam the dam of Alice Lee, 
as above. [ut to Gen. McAuslin’s 
Uncle Toby. 


S. B. f. four years old, bred by 
Henry Sinith, got by Candidate, her 
dam, by Duplantier’s Boaster, gran- 


dam by Pacolet, g. grandam by 
Mendoza. 


4. B. m. thirteen years old last 
spring, bred by James Jackson, Esq. 
of Alabama, got by Sir Archy, her 
dam by imp. Dare Devil, grandam 
Lady Bolingbroke, by imp. Panta- 
loon—Wormley’s King Herod— 
Primrose, by Dove—-Stella, by Othel- 
lo—Selima, by Godolphin Arabian. 


Her produce: 


1834; ch. c. by imp. Leviathan, 
(No. 4 and produce are owned joint- 
ly by F. Davis and J. A. Scott. 

5. Betsey Extiorrt, ch. m. foaled 
May, 1828, got by Col. Elliott’s Na- 
poleon, (he by Sir Archy,) her dam 
by Hamiltonian, grandam by imp. 
Spread Eagle. 

1834; lost her.colt by Jefferson. 


6. Lavy Jane, br. m. by Thad- 
deus, dam by Pacolet. 


Her produce: 

Ricardo, gr. c. by Sir Richard. 

7, Ch. m. with white feet anda 
stripe in her face, got by Young Sir 
Archy, her dam by Marsk, grandam 
by Col. Alston’s Dare Devil, (he by 
imp. Dare Devil,) g. grandam by old 
Mark Antony, g. g. grandam by 
imp. Janus, g. g. g. grandam a tho- 
roughbred mare, also by imp. Janus. 

Her produce: 


1834; ch. f. by Jefferson. 
April 10, 1834. 





Crawrorp, according to Edgar, 
a very fine dappled gray horse, fif- 
teen hands high, imp. into Virginia 
by Robert Ruffin, Esq. of Prince 
George’s county, bred by his royal 
highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
got by the Cumberland Arabian, 
out of one of his roost favorite brood 
mares, got by Croft’s Partner— 
Snake—Lyster Turk. 
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Humminesirp, four years old, by 
Cockfighter—Defiance—imp. Trum- 


petta. Properjyy of Messrs Yerke 
and Philips. 


B. m. Witiow, by John Richards 
--First Consul--imp. Obscurity— 
imp. Figure--Slammerkin, by Wil- 
diar—the old Cub mare, with a 
filly at her foot, by Dashall. 

J. WILLETS. 


Fanny Parks, by American Boy, 
out of the First Consul mare above 
named. Property of W. J. Philips. 


Stud of Edward J. Hamilton, Esq. 
of Charles county, Md. 


Git Fuirt,cr. m. foaled 1816, 
(now dead,) got by Oscar Junior, 
her dam Lady Dudley, by Bond’s 
First Consul, g. dam Dr. Edelin’s 
Floretta. For her pedigree, see Am. 
Turf Reg. vol. 2, p. 414. 

Her produce: 


Hamitton Frorettra, foaled 
June 4, 1822, by Randolph’s Grac- 
chus. 

Her produce: 


Edward, ch. h. foaled April, 13, 
1829, got by Wynn’s Ratler. See 
Turf Reg. vol. 1. p. 316. 

Attaway, b. f. foaled April 5, 
1830, by Sir James. 

Queen of Clubs, ch. f. foaled 
April 12, 1832, by Am. Eclipse. 

Floretta died 19th March, 1834, 
in foal by 'Timoleon. 





Ninon ve L’Enc os, gr. m. foaled 
Dec. 29, 1823, (purchased by Geo. 
Semmes, Esq. of Prince George’s 
county,) got by Wynn’s Ratler, her 
dam, Daizy Cropper, by Gov. Ogle’s 
Oscar. 


Her produce: 

Maria Louisa Tonson, gr. f. foaled 
May 17, 1831, by Monsieur Tonson. 

Isaac of York, gr. c. foaled April, 
1833, by Sir Charles. 

Longstrider, b. c. foaled April 18, 
1834, by Velocity, now in fual to 
Busitis. K. J. Hamitton. 


Port Tobacco, Md. 1834. 
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Stud of General Thomas B. Scott, 
Lowndes county, Alabama. 


1, Mamsrino, b. m. bred by Col. 
Wade Hampton, of South Carolina, 
foaled 1828, got by Bertrand, dam 
Pocahontas, (bred by Col. Single- 
ton,) by Sir Archy, g- dam Young 
Lottery, by Sir Archy, g. g. dam by 
Col. Singleton’s Lottery, by imp. 
Bedford, g. ¢. g. dam imp. Anvilina, 
by Anvil—Kclipse—Herod—Bajazet 
—Regulus—-Lonsdale Arabian-— 
Bay Bolton—Darley Arabian. 

Her produce: 

1832, ch. c. by Sir Arthur. 

1833, missed to Moslem. 

1834, in foal to imp. Luzborough. 


2. Lucy Gray, gr. m. bred by 
Duke W. Sumner, Esq. near Nash- 
ville, ‘Tenn. foaled 1828, by imp. 
Arabian h. Bagdad, her dam (the 
dam of the distinguished race mare 
Country Maid,) by Gray Tail, g. 
dam by imp. Jonah, g¢. g. dam by 
Gray Diomed, g. g. g. dam _ by 
Whistlejacket, g. g. g. g. dam by 
Brutus, g. g. g. g.g.dam by Bandy, 
g. g- g. g. g. g. dam by imp. ch. 
Janus. See Turf Reg. vol. 1, p. 
471. 

Her produce: 

1833, dk. b. f. by Pacific. 

1834, in foal to Robin Adair. 


3. Rosapetya, ch. m. bred by 
Col. Jesse P. Taylor, of S. Caro- 
lina, foaled 1825, got by Kosciusko, 
her dam by imp. Bedford, g. dam 
Melissent, by Arion, g. g. dam by 
imp. Obscurity, g. g. g. dam by imp. 
Valiant, g. g. g. g. dam by imp. 
Fearnought. Rosabella is full sis- 
ter to Lady of the Lake, that beat 
Polly Hopkins and others at Char- 
leston, three mile heats, Ist heat 
5m. 444s.—2nd heat, 6m.—$rd heat 


5m. 54s. See Turf Reg. vol. 2, p. 
$55. 
Her produce: 


1833, ch. f. by Pacific. 
1834, in foal to Robin Adair. 


4. Cavisra, b. m. bred by James 
Ferguson, of South Carolina, foaled 
in 1828, got by Crusader, her dam 
Virginia, (formerly Coquette,) bred 
by John Richardson, Msg. foaled 





[Oct. 1834. 


in 1813, by Virginius, g. dam Doro- 
cles, full sister to Hampton’s Black 
Maria, the dam of Lady Lightfoot, 
by imp. Shark, out of Maria, by 
Clocktast, and she out of Burwell’s 
celebrated Maria, by Regulus. See 
Turf Reg. vol. 1, p. 571. 

Her produce: 

1834, b. c. by Pacific, and now 
in foal to Pacific. 

Nole.—It is conjectured by some 
one inthe Register that Lady Light- 
foot traces to Col. Byrd’s imp. Ca- 
lista.. Since seeing the suggestion, 
I have thought it probable that Col. 
Ferguson might have had reference 
to the imp. Calista, in bestowing her 
name upon the above. Could not 
Col. Ferguson or Mr. John Rich- 
ardson, throw some light on the 
subject? Tuomas Lb. Scorr. 

Lowndesboro’ Aug. 23, 1834. 





Dinwiddie, Va. Dec. 5, 1833. 

I hereby certify that I have this day 
sold to Mr. George K. T. Lanier, 
of Bolivar, west ‘I'ennesee, my ch. 
m. Roxana, eight years old and no 
more, she was got by Sir Charles, 
her dam by Lot, her g. dam by Bel- 
lair, her g. g. dam by imp. Diomed. 
Given under my hand and seal this 
fifth day of Dec. 1833. 

Georce Woxsnan, [v.s.] 

Test Wittiam Ross, 

1834, April 20; Roxana is now 
wiih O'Kelly. 

Ab. c. foaled 1830; property of 
G. W. Jeffreys, N. C. by Sir Archy, 
dam by  Bainbridge—Harrison’s 
Jolly Air—Whynot—Black and all 
Black---Apollo—-earnought—Silver- 
eye—Janus—Peter Randolph's imp. 
mare, J.W. Jerrreys. 

Bainbridge, by imp. Dion, dam 
by Moscow—Marius. 





Exiza Wuirs, b. m. bred by the 
late Col. Benj. Cobb, of Southamp- 
ton co. Va. got by Sir Archy, dam 
by imp. Diomed, grandam Rosetta, 
by Wilkins’ Centinel—Dianna, by 
Clodius—Sally Painter, by imp. h. 
Kivans’ Starling—imp. mare Silver. 

Bens. Cons. 
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